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My Little Lad, Etc. 


MY LITTLE LAD. 
(‘‘MBIN JUN@BLE."’) 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 


I have one child, and only one, 
The dearest little lad, 

And seeing him, I feel as though 
The whole wide world I had. 


But O so seldom do I see 
My boy awake and bright, 

I always find him fast asleep 
When I come home at night. 


So early must I go to work, 
So late it sets me free, 

A stranger in my house I am, 
And strange my child to me. 


I come back home with heart op- 
pressed, 
For sorrow shrouds my days, 
My pale wife tells how prettily 
Our little darling plays. 


How well he talks, how knowingly 
He makes his sly demand, 

“O Mother, when will Daddy come, 
A penny in his hand?” 


I listen, and I stand erect, 
And cry, “Yes, it shall be!” 
My love is kindled to a flame, 

My child shall look on me!” 


I stand beside his little bed, 
He lies so still, so fair. 

Ah, see! He whispers in his dreams, 
“O Daddy, are you there?” 


I kiss the little eyes. O joy! 
I have not kissed in vain. 

They open wide! He sees me now! 
Alas! they close again. 


“It is your Father, dearest boy, 
And here’s the penny due.” 
Again he whispers in his dreams, 

“O Daddy, is it you?” 


Ah, heavy is my load of grief, 
Ah, bitter is my fot! 
One day, my child, you will awake, 
And look—and find me not. 
B. Paul Neuman. 
The Spectator. 


A MEMORY OF EARTH. 


In the wet dusk silver-sweet, 
Down the violet-scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 
I was met by mighty days. 


On the hedge the hanging dew 
Glassed the eve and stars and skies; 
While I gazed a madness grew 
Into thundered battle-cries. 


Where the hawthorn glimmered white, 
Flashed the spear and fell the stroke 

Ah, what faces pale and bright 
Where the dazzling battle broke! 


There a hero-hearted queen 
With young beauty lit the van. 
Gone! the darkness flowed between 
All the ancient wars of man. 


While I paced the valley's gloom. 
Where the rabbits pattered near, 
Shone a temple and a tomb 
With a legend carven clear: 


Time put by a myriad fates 

That her day might dawn in glory, - 
Death made aide a million gates 

So to close her tragic story. 


IN A COLLEGE GARDEN. 


tirds that cry so loud in the old, green, 
bowery garden, 

Your song is of Love! Love! Love! Will 
ye weary not nor cease? 

For the loveless soul grows sick, the 
heart that gray days harden; 

I know too well that ye love! I would 
ye should hold your peace! 


I too have seen Love rise, like a star: 
I have marked his setting; 
I dreamed in my folly and pride that 
Life without Love were peace. 
tut if Love should await me yet, in 
the land of sleep and forgetting— 
Ah. bird, could you sing me this, I 
would not your song” should 
cense! 
A. C, Benson. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECORD. 


It was certain from the first moment 
of his accession, when little else was 
certain, that Mr. Roosevelt would not 
prove a President of the McKinley 
type. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
imagine two men wider apart in pol- 
icy, in political methods and standards, 
and, above all, in personality, than Mr. 
McKinley and his successor. The 
American Presidency is an intensely 
human office, dependent for its influ- 
ence at least as much on the man 
who occupies it as on its constitutional 
prerogatives. His character and dis- 
position, his instinctive ways of look- 
ing at things and of managing men, 
count in the long run for more than his 
opinions. Every President is largely 
the prisoner of the Constitution, 
and the degree of freedom he is able 
to wrest depends rather on personality 
than prescription. The delicate ad- 
justments, the nice equipoise, the 
triple system of balances involved in 
the American form of government, the 
potential friction which it generates, 
the limitations which for the positive 
work of legislation make the President 
far less effective than the British Pre- 
mier, the temptation which he can 
hardly resist to subordinate everythiay 
to the attainment of “harmony” by a 
judicious humoring of the Bosses or 
by allowing the Senate to distribute 
his patronage for him—form together 
a situation in which the Presidential 
ego is and must be the determining 
factor. Mr. McKinley’s conception of 
his office and its duties were such as 
sprang inevitably from his persuasive, 
mobile, accordant temperament. It 
came natural to him to regard the Pres- 
idency as a sort of conduit-pipe be- 
tween Congress and the electorate, and 
to dissociate it from any idea of lead- 
He accepted fully and heart- 
that the President 


ership. 
ily the doctrine 


should follow, and not attempt to 
guide, public opinion. Great things 
happened during his Presidency, but 
he can hardly be said to have presided 
over them. At best they always 
seemed to flow through him as through 
a funnel. His mind and disposition 
were altogether of the kind that asks 
for guidance, and, when the oracles 
differ, tries hard to “solder close im- 
possibilities and make them kiss,” and 
is willing to wait in patience for the 
unmistakable cue. Under his direc- 
tion, it is true, the wishes of the peo- 
ple got themselves translated into leg- 
islation with unexampled despatch, the 
capital was at peace, and the wheels 
of government ran with an ease un- 
known since Washington's first term 
of office. But it was a smoothness 
purchased at the cost of many dubious 
bargains, much flabbiness of aim and 
method, and not without an apprecia- 
ble disturbance of the balance of 
power arranged by the Constitution. 
There were times, indeed, when the 
Presidency, as a controlling and direct- 
ing authority, seemed almost in abey- 
ance, When one had to look in the 
Senate and among a favored group of 
Bosses to find the real head of the 
United States. 

It is the first thing to be said of Mr. 
Roosevelt that he has not been, and 
never could have been, a President of 
this stamp. With him leadership is an 
instinct, suppression unthinkable, and 
struggle a great gladness. He is a 
man of insistent, dictatorial, almost 
hectoring temperament, with a passion 
for scoring hits and for scoring them 
off his own bat. As a devotee of the 
political short cut, it has fretted hiim 
to have to dance attendance on cum- 
brous Constitutional processes. He 
has preferred to go straight ahead and 
wait for the Legislature to be prodded 
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after him by public opinion. His in- 
clination has always lain on the side 
of pushing the prerogatives of his of- 
fice to the utmost; and though the 
Democratic cry of “usurpation” never 
had any real validity, it was probably 
true enough that Mr. Roosevelt would 
rather have bent the Constitution than, 
by keeping strictly to its letter, have 
lost some point he was set upon carry- 
ing. In his masterful hands the bal- 
ance of power has inclined even more 
decisively towards the White House 
than in his predecessor's hands it in- 
clined towards the Senate. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not only revived the 
Presidency, but has distinctly ex- 
panded it. Except Lincoln, whom the 
Civil War turned practically into a Dic- 
tator, no President has made his of- 
fice so effective a centre of national 
leadership, initiative, and propulsion. 
“Politics? There are none; there is 
only the White House. Parties? They 
have ceased to exist. There is just 
Roosevelt and nothing more.” It was 
so that an eminent American some 
three years ago, when I was revisiting 
Washington, summed up the situation; 
and it is, I think, an unquestionable 
fact that for the past seven years all 
sections of the country and of the 
national Legislature, to an extent that 
I conceive to be unique in American 
politics, have waited expectantly upon 
Mr. Roosevelt. Of all the operative 
factors in the developments of the past 
seven years he has been so easily the 
greatest that it has been impossible in 
any connection to think of America 
without ulso thinking of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The historic parties slowly but defi- 
nitely disintegrating under the pressure 
of new social forces and new economic 
problems; politics nearing that point of 
incoherency that is always the signal 
for a realignment or a new departure; 
a Republican President sitting with 
conspicuous looseness in the party sad- 
dle, making his own appointments, an- 
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nexing a goodly half of the Democratic 
programme, imposing national meas- 
ures upon a refractory Legislature by 
the power of public approval, and giv- 
ing out the impression of the one sta- 
ble landmark left amid a confusion of 
chaos—such have been the broad feat- 
ures of the American political land- 
scape throughout the Roosevelt régime. 

Perhaps the readiest touchstone of 
any and every President’s character is 
to be found in the appointments he 
makes. Patronage is the most en- 
grossing and irksome of all the calls 
upon his time. A weak President, 2 
President who is “playing politics” 
with an eye to the next election, uses 
the offices at his disposal to reward 
party services, conciliate enemies, 
keep local wire-pullers loyal and in 
good humor, and, above all, to ingra- 
tiate himself with Senators and Con- 
gressmen by allowing them to nom- 
inate their own men. This was the 
policy which Mr. McKinley’ very 
largely pursued; and at the moment of 
Mr. Roosevelt's accession the Civil 
Service of the country was in a state 
of demoralization such as had not been 
known since the days of Grant. The 
new President, a life-long advocate 
and practitioner of clean politics, with 
a knowledge of the Civil Service and 
of the tricks of its enemies such as 
none of his predecessors had pos- 
sessed, flung himself instantly into the 
task of reform, strengthened the Civil 
Service Commission, armed its mem- 
bers with new and real powers over 
the office-holders, and restored to, »r 
brought within the scope of, the merit 
systein several thousands of offices 
that had hitherto been exempt. But 
it is in his attitude towards the vast 
and important class of posts that as 
yet are outside the competitive serv- 
ices, and appointments to which are 
made by the President “with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate,” that 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown his strength 
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most plainly. These posts include the 
diplomatic and consular services, cus- 
toms and internal revenue collect- 
orships, federal judgeships and the 
bigger post-offices of the country. Un- 
til the coming of Mr. Roosevelt it is 
not too much to say that the power of 
appointment to these offices had been 
taken from the President and usurped 
by the Senate. Presidents had disre- 
garded Senatorial nominations and 
made their own selections at the peril 
of having confirmation withheld and 
their appointments rejected. Senators 
had pushed their constitutional prerog- 
atives to the uttermost, and had used 
them to build up their personal power 
in the States they represented, with lit- 
tle thought to the character of their 
nominees or their fitness for office. Be- 
ing an undying body, tenacious of the 
privileges that are theirs by right, still 
more tenacious of such as they had 
been able to extort by pressure, it was 
no easy matter for a President to with- 
stand them single-handed. Most Presi- 
dents had, in fact, thrown up the un- 
equal struggle and blindly accepted the 
Senatorial candidates. Not so Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In all such matters 
he has had but one test, that of effi- 
ciency; and he has been inexorable in 
applying it. He waged -no war on the 
party leaders; he consulted them xt 
every turn and listened to their sugges- 
tions; but he would make no appoint- 
ment on their recommendation unless 
and until he was personally satisfied of 
the character and capacity of the nom- 
inee. Other things being equal, a Re- 
publican was sure to get the post. But 
if the Republican candidate was mani- 
festly unfit, as in the Southern States 
he usually is, no amount of political 
backing, no references to the man's 
usefulness at election time, no Sena- 
torial insistence, could move Mr. 
Roosevelt to appoint him. The privi- 
leges of the Senate remain as they 
were; it is only the standard by which 
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they are to be exercised that has been 
changed. A small thing, after all, it 
may be said. On the contrary, this 
alteration of standard has been little 
less than a revolution. It has pretty 
well knocked the bottom out of all that 
was left of the old spoils system; it has 
made public office a public trust in 
fact as well as name. President 
Roosevelt, in short, has dissolved the 
sinister league between party politics 
and the Civil Service that debased and 
demoralized both. But he has done 
more than that. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in every branch of the ad- 
ministration the impress of his resolute 
character has made itself felt in the 
direction of an efficiency and a public- 
spiritedness where eight years ago all 
was slackness and “politics.” What 
Mr. Chamberlain did for the Colonial 
Office and Mr. Lloyd George for the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Roosevelt has done 
for the entire Government of the 
United States. He has graded it up; 
he has penetrated it with a new vital- 
ity, almost, one might say, with a new 
morality. A better foreman of the 
works there never was. New depart- 
ments of the utmost utility have been 
created; the activities of old ones have 
been vastly extended. Since Mr. Roose- 
velt became President both the Army 
and Navy have been reorganized with 
a completeness and a sense of propor- 
tion almost humiliating for an English- 
man to contemplate; and his broad 
mastery over the institutions and busi- 
ness of his country, his Peel-like habit 
of keeping in touch with all depart- 
ments, of discussing, suggesting, ani- 
mating, and counselling, and the in- 
fectiousness of hfs personal joy in 
work and of his immediate adequacy 
to the multitudinous demands of his 
own office, have resulted in a record 
of administrative achievement and 
progress unparalleled in American his- 
tory. It is not only that more and 
better work has been done, but that 
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the spirit of those doing it has beea 
profoundly affected. Mr. Roosevelt 
has popularized new conceptions of 
public duty and practicality; he has 
raised the tone and quadrupled the 
zeal of all State servants; politics, the 
least regarded of the professions, has 
begun, thanks to him, to claim its 
rightful place; and all over the country 
men have felt braced and inspired hy 
his example to grapple with evils they 
had previously ignored or laughed at. 
If I seem to emphasize Mr. Roose- 
velt’s influence on the thought and coa- 
duct of America at the eapense of his 
more tangible achievements, it is not 
that I undervalue what he has accom- 
plished in the executive and legislative 
spheres, but because I regard him as 
more of a moralist than a statesman or 
economist. History may not be jus- 
tice as often as Schiller imagined, but 
so far as Mr. Roosevelt has been able 
to shape it, it has .been nothing else. 
To see justice prevail, and wherever 
possible to make it prevail between 
man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation, has been his consistent as- 
piration; and his policies as well as his 
homilies have all been essays in practi- 
cal idealism. He has formulated, in- 
deed, no specific policy of any kind that 
did not spring from and was not refera- 
ble to a moral conviction. For him 
there has always been a right and a 
wrong in everything, and he has very 
largely persuaded his countrymen to 
accept his standards. To say that he 
has proved himself in voice and deeds 
a great uplifting force for righteous- 
ness is to say something that one feels 
and knows to be true, but that it is no 
easy matter to substantiate by direct 
evidence. Nobody, however, doubts 
that the tone of business and political 
life throughout the United States has 
been immensely elevated by the power 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s influence and per- 
sonality. Nobody doubts that political 
prominence and commercial success, 
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thanks to Mr. Roosevelt, are viewed to- 
day from an ethical standpoint widely 
different from the tolerant acquies- 
cence of a decade ago. Of the many 
influences that are reinstating honesty 
in the first place in American regard 
the President has been by far the most 
powerful. The sophisticated Eastern 
States may have smiled at his eternal 
insistence on the eternal verities, and I 
will own to having been somewhat 
bored myself by Mr. Roosevelt's 
thumpings on the cushions of his polit- 
ical pulpit. But, after all, to realize 
the platitudes of morality is to come 
pretty near realizing the ideal. Amer- 
ica had tended towards forgetting them 
or thrusting them out of sight until 
Mr. Roosevelt with inexhaustible itera- 
tion came to remind her of their para- 
mount importance; and if there is to- 
day in the United States a wholly new 
attitude adopted by the people towards 
corruption in public life and sharp 
dealing in private life, Mr. Roosevelt 
and his example and his preachings 
have largely to be thanked for it. He 
has stirred the public conscience; he 
has given an impulse to ways of think- 
ing about life and politics that will ul- 
timately bear fruit in a broader dem- 
ocracy, 2 more expanded opportunity, 
an increased recognition of human 
rights, and the establishment of a 
wider justice on a firmer basis of mo- 
rality and civilization. 

The times called aloud for such a 
man. The era that separates Lincoln 
from Roosevelt may easily come to be 
known in American history as the era 
of the predominance of private and 
corporate interests over the common 
weal, The Republicans had used their 
long lease of office to surround them- 
selves with a stout hedge of capitalis- 
tic interests. The relaxation that fol- 
lows a great national effort had opened 
an easy path to abuses. The recon- 
struction policy that was adopted in 
the South argued a deplorable lack of 
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governing capacity. Protection ac- 
cumulated in the Treasury vast and un- 
necessary surpluses that were scandal- 
ously frittered away. It was essen- 
tially as a protest against waste, cor- 
ruption, the organized robbery of the 
Tariff, and the conception of govern- 
ment as an affair of friends that Mr. 
Cleveland was elected in 1884—the first 
Democrat to enter the White House 
since the Civil War. We are able to 
see now that his two terms of office 
were a period of incubation; that the 
Democratic Party had not yet “found 
itself’; and that the Conservatives 
who dominated its councils had no in- 
tention of allowing the measures they 
had advocated on the stump to be writ- 
ten on the statute book. When the 
Republicans returned to power, after 
the capture of the Democrats by Bry- 
anism, they were a party of plutocratic 
Toryism. They were more than the 
friends of Capital; they were its slaves. 
They denounced the Trusts on their 
“platforms” and at election time; they 
supported them and were supported by 
them in Congress and behind the 
scenes. They never doubted that 
America was made for the millionaires 
and that the politicians were their nat- 
ural allies and henchmen. They were 
as blind to the gathering signs of un- 
rest as the French aristocracy before 
the Revolution. Trusting to their “ma- 
chine” and relying upon their intimacy 
with the moneyed interests and upon 
the fervor of the popular revulsion 
from Bryanism, they turned politics 
into a branch of Wall Street finance 
and manipulated all fiscal, social, and 
economic legislation for the benefit of 
the big corporations. The policies and 
ideals of the McKinley-Hanna régime 
were simply those of plutocracy en- 
throned. 

Then through the accident of an ac- 
cident came Mr. Roosevelt, the dis- 
turbing outsider, unpledged to any 


Bosses or groups, alive to social in- 
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equalities, his own master, equally re- 
moved from the do-nothing rigidity of 
the Tories and from the intemperance 
of the Bryanites. Where his predeces- 
sor had obeyed the Trusts or cozened 
them, Mr. Roosevelt attacked them. 
He saw that a party of the Haves, by 
the mere force of refiex action, brings 
ultimately into being a party of the 
Have-nots, and that reaction at one 
end of the political scale means sooner 
or later a powerful revolutionary move- 
ment at the other. To head off any 
such development quickly became the 
supreme object of Mr. Roosevelt's 
whole policy. He was determined to 
whip the Republican Party out of the 
rut; he was equally determined to as- 
sert the supremacy of national over 
private and sectional interests. In 
the menacing sense of social injustice 
which the plutocracy had called into 
life; in the misgovernment of the 
large cities which was literally kick- 
ing the American people into So- 
cialism; in the pervasive movement of 
revolt against the alliance of the capi- 
talist and the politician, the million- 
aire and the boss; in the multiplying 
revelations of business and financial 
dishonesty; in the doubts that op- 
pressed men’s minds as to whether the 
United States was really a government 
of the people by the people for the peo- 
ple or a government of the people by 
the Bosses for the Trusts; in the spec- 
tacle and the parade of inordinate in- 
dividual fortunes; in the predominance 
that Capital had attained to and no- 
where else displayed so openly; in the 
Hearst vote, the emergence of a defi- 
nite Labor Party, the decay of popular 
faith in the Courts, the general sense 
of frustration in the battle of life—in 
all this and much else he discerned the 
tokens and the causes of an agitation 
that unless wisely handled and frankly 
met, might override sanity and strike 
blindly at the very foundations of 
America’s social and political fabric. 
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Between Toryism and Hearstism he 
interposed, accordingly, the alternative 
of the Rooseveltian mean. At the half- 
way house of “The Square Deal” he 
believed that Plutocracy and Democ- 
racy might still meet and be recon- 
ciled. “The Square Deal” fashioned 
itself in his mind as a policy both cura- 
tive and preventive. The time had 
come, he insisted, when the American 
plutocracy to preserve anything must 
surrender something. The way to 
forestall Socialism, he argued, was to 
regulate the Trusts, to destroy the 
favoritism and discriminations prac- 
tised by the railways; to redress, so far 
as might be, the injustices of a com- 
petitive system that was extinguish- 
ing competition; to prove, at any rate, 
by legislative enactment that the Plu- 
tocracy was not all-powerful. He went 
upon the principle that a small dose of 
Radicalism might be beneficial where 
a large dose would be fatal, and that 
only by timely reform could the Re- 
publicans, and perhaps the American 
Commonwealth, hope to avert cata- 
clysmie disaster. Like Mr. Bryan, he 
has sought the pathway of return to 
the older, broader, more equitable 
democracy. But there has been a vi- 
tal difference in their choice of meth- 
ods. Mr. Bryan has tried to rush to 
the immediate and annihilating solu- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt has always 
preached caution and moderation and 
the virtue of the gradual approach. He 
has sought to act, but not to act wildly. 
He has sought, indeed, to act in such 
a way that nobody will be tempted to 
act wildly hereafter. That, of course, 
is the true, the disarming and reconcil- 
ing Conservatism. It succeeds by its 
very sanity and effectiveness, and it is 
just because it has succeeded that the 
Plutocracy, which might disregard the 
raw precipitancy of a Bryan, has been 
_ stung by it to fury. To listen any 
time during the past five or six years 
to a typical Trust “magnate,” one 
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would have thought that Mr. Roosevelt 
was himself the author of the unrest 
he was endeavoring to appease; that it 
was he who fomented and in fact orig- 
inated the agitation against the abuses 
of Capital; and that but for him there 
would have been a jubilant concentra- 
tion of all Americans in support of the 
status quo. We must not for one mo- 
ment suppose that Ulster has a mo- 
nopoly of the myopic perversities of 
politics. 

By his efforts to bring under public 
control whatever is excessive and 
against the well-being of the people in 
the powers of organized wealth, to 
champion national as against factional 
interests of any sort, and to save the 
natural resources of the country from 
the clutches of reckless and wasteful 
exploitation, Mr. Roosevelt's reputation 
as an American statesman will ulti- 
mately stand or fall. Under al) these 
heads Mr. Roosevelt has done much. 
He has won for the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission something of the 
power over American railways that 
the Board of Trade possesses in Eng- 
land. He has passed a law bringing 
the Chicago stockyards and packing- 
houses under Federal inspection. By 
investigating and prosecuting one cor- 
poration after another he has suc- 
ceeded, first, in establishing the utter 
inadequacy of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law to deal with modern conditions; 
secondly, in throwing an _ unprece- 
dented amount of publicity upon the 
workings of the great industrial com- 
binations; thirdly, in arousing an effec- 
tive public opinion against rebates 
and discriminations; and fourthly, iu 
convincing the nation that the Trust 
question can only be properly taken in 
hand by the Federal Government. 
That the Sherman Law will ultimately 
be repealed or amended, and that the 
large corporations will be granted a 
Federal license subject to Federal su- 
pervision, I take to be inevitable; and 
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the credit for this development will 
mainly belong to Mr. Roosevelt, who 
has done more than any other Ameri- 
can to raise the discussion of the whole 
problem to the plane of reason and 
practicality. His campaign in favor 
of the taxation of incomes and inheri- 
tances represents another side of his 
constant effort to bring wealth to a 
sense of its duties and responsibilities; 
and his Employers’ Liability Act, cov- 
ering all who are engaged in the Gov- 
ernment service, in inter-State com- 
merce and in the District of Columbia, 
his Pure Food Act, and his inquiry into 
the conditions of woman and child la- 
bor throughout the country, are all part 
of the same general movement. But 
of all his activities, the stand he has 
taken on behalf of the conservation of 
the natural resources and the better- 
ment of rural life is likely to prove the 
most productive. For these two ques- 
tions involve the final basis of nationai 
power and perpetuity, and neither had 
even been tinkered at until Mr. Roose- 
velt brought his unappeasable energy 
to bear upon them. In the course of 
his Presidency he has trebled or quad- 
rupled the forest reserves of the coun- 
try, has passed a National Irrigation 
Act which in the long run will prove of 
even greater benefit than the Home- 
stead Act, and has perpetuated the 
Government's title to the coal and oil 
lands in the public domain. But these 
achievements are merely incidents to 
his unique campaign against the waste 
of the resources of the country and in 
favor of their controlled development. 
The size and magnificence of the Amer- 
ican inheritance, and the rapidity and 
recklessness with which it is being 
squandered, are an almost incredible 
commentary on human folly. On no 
country had affluent Fortune emptied 
all her horn in such varied and bounti- 
ful profusion, and no country could 
itself more utterly un- 
Americans have dealt with 


have shown 
grateful. 
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their resources, and deal with them to- 
day, in the pioneer spirit of sheer 
wanton pillage. By fires and reckless 
cuttings and negligent replanting they 
have so denuded their forests that at 
the present rate of consumption the 
supply of timber will hardly last an- 
other thirty years. Millions, again, have 
been spent upon the American rivers, 
yet they are less navigable to-day than 
they were fifty years ago, and carry a 
smaller traffic. Year by year they are 
being filled up with silt and débris, 
floods increase, and hundreds of square 
miles of farming land are in conse- 
quence impoverished. It is said that 
the Mississippi alone carries yearly to 
the sea more than four thousand mil- 
lion tons of the richest soil within its 
drainage basin. Then, too, over-graz- 
ing has reduced more than five hun- 
dred million acres one-third in value. 
The Government's coal experts, again, 
declare that between three and four 
hundred million tons of coal were lost 
in the mining and marketing of the 
country’s coal product in the single 
year 1906. Numerous mines, after the 
extraction of the best coal, have been 
abandoned though only half worked 
out, or have caved in and thus been 
irreparably ruined. The stock of un- 
mined anthracite, it is estimated, will 
not last another fifty years, and before 
a century has gone by the supply of bi- 
tumiaous coal will be similarly ex- 
hausted; while if the consumption of 
iron ore continues to increase in the 
same ratio as during the past twenty 
years, a couple of centuries will see the 
end of it. Mineral oil and natural gas 
have been equally abused; vast areas 
of public lands have been fraudulently 
diverted from the genuine settler to 
the predatory speculator; and the soil 
of the country has been so shamefully 
mishandled—the Americans are, I sup- 
pose, among the worst farmers in the 
world—that its crop-producing power 
is both actually and relatively on the 
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decline. And all this, it must be re- 
membered, has taken place in a land 
that is still three-parts margin, still ‘u 
the chrysalis stage of its growth, still 
Empire-building on a scale of unprece- 
dented magnitude. These are the 
facts that President Roosevelt has 
hammered into his countrymen; and 
his policy of stimulating the Govern- 
ment’s forestry, irrigation, and recla- 
mation services, of withdrawing the 
public domain from the grip of the 
speculator, of adopting the Australian 
system of leasing instead of selling it 
for development, of vetoing private 
water Bills, of encouraging all the 
States to agree upon a uniform plan of 
conservation for the benefit of poster- 
ity, and of supplying to the conditions 
of rural America Sir Horace Plunkett's 
formula of better business, better farm- 
ing, and better living—is a policy that 
in my judgment outtops ail his other 
services to American welfare. 

In matters of foreign policy Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s interventions have 
been equally vigorous and successful. 
It was he, as every one remembers, 
who with splendid audacity brought 
Russia and Japan to the point of ne- 
gotiation. Under his auspices pretty 
nearly every issue of any moment or 
contentiousness has been wiped off the 
Anglo-American slate. He played a 
prominent part in the Algeciras Con- 
ference. His intervention in Cuba for 
the purpose of restoring order and his 
withdrawal from the island when order 
had been restored, like his remission of 
part of the Chinese Boxer indemnity 
after American losses had been ascer- 
tained and made good, set a rare ex- 
ample of international chivalry and 


good faith. That the Panama Canal 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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is now being constructed through terri- 
tory owned by the United States is 
wholly due to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
capacity for lightning-like decision. In 
the trouble with Japan over the immi- 
gration question he acted with a firm- 
ness and fairness that were more ap- 
preciated in Tokyo than in San Fran- 
cisco. He has enforced a new and a 
much less one-sided view of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, a view equally acceptable 
to the non-aggressive Powers of Eu- 
rope and to all such South American 
States as pay their debts, keep their 
word, and act with decency. He has 
intervened in San Domingo, taken over 
its finances, liquidated its affairs, and 
left the little Republic more prosperous 
and stable than it has ever been before. 
With Germany as with Canada, with 
Haiti as with Japan, with Russia as 
with. Turkey, he has dealt in the same 
spirit of directness, justice, and candor. 
No American has preached more vehe- 
mently the doctrine that diplomacy to 
be effective rests and can alone rest 
on the implication of force, and none 
accordingly has done more to enlarge 
and improve the American Army and 
Navy. Yet none has made a smaller 
display of force and a greater display 
of the moderating, give-and-take spirit 
in his diplomatic negotiations; and few 
Americans to-day even remember that 
seven years ago the common notion of 
Mr. Roosevelt was that he was a belli- 
cose, turbulent swashbuckler spoiling 
for a fight. The common notion was 
never, I think, accurate; but unques- 
tionably Mr. Roosevelt has matured 
and broadened in his office, and has 
stimulated all America to keep pace 
with him. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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THE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By THE WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 


There is, happily, in Oxford one ele- 
ment of comparative stability—“The 
undergraduate is unchanging as Egypt, 
revolutions and commissions leave him 
as they find him, self-centred and se- 
rene, for he is beyond them and above 
them, though his teachers are chame- 
leons and change with their surround- 
ings.” 

This description was written twelve 
years ago, and.twelve years more of 
acquaintance with the undergraduate 
from new and varied points of view 
have confirmed the writer in his ad- 
miration and affection for that amaz- 
ing creature—not that he is faultless; 
he is full of faults which make him 
lovable, “Custom cannot stale his in- 
finite variety.” Infinite though that 
variety is, he remains essentially the 
same—a young British human boy of 
many types, even of many nationali- 
ties, for he has a wonderful power of 
assimilating the youth of all English- 
speaking peoples, Orientals, and even 
young Frenchmen and Germans, to his 
standards and ideas without any con- 
scious effort on his part. They sooner 
or later become dominated by the 
esprit de corps of their college, and the 
desire to be effective members of it, “to 
do something for it,” as the saying is, 
in athletics or in the schools or in its 
social life; and the young strangers 
meet with encouraging and kindly 
treatment in the vast majority of 
cases, and from the best men. 

Oxford has become a second Babel, 
in which many tongues are spoken. 
Forty or fifty years ago foreigners 
were rare in Oxford. In Balliol in the 
early ‘Sixties there was not one, and 
if there had been, few of us could have 
made ourselves intelligible to him in 


any language but our own, save in 
Latin, possibly in Greek, perhaps also 
in French of a deplorable kind, for we 
had received a good classical education. 
A young Englishman may not be bet- 
ter off for languages now than he was 
then, but he is at least aware that 
there are other customs and views of 
life than his own worth considering, 
and to be reckoned with if he is to 
maintain the place of his nation in the 
world. A Japanese, whose stature is 
insignificant, and whose cricket and 
football and rowing, if existent, seem 
beneath contempt, is now recognized to 
be a man of war. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that the career of “‘Ranjie,” 
as he is affectionately called, has done 
much to make our youth, especially 
our undergraduates, realize that we 
have an Indian Empire, and that it 
may be difficult to hold against men 
“who can play a game like that.” 
French and German heard in the 
“High” suggest to the undergraduate 
with much vividness that there are 
great nations outside of this “tight lit- 
tle island,” and very nearit. His fa- 
ther or grandfather was aware of the 
existence of other nations than his own, 
but his assent to that belief was what 
Newman calls “notional”; the son’s as- 
sent is “real,” vivid, and operative 
now that at every turn he meets a 
concrete foreigner, no notional and 
vague abstraction. 

In other ways his political horizon 
has been enlarged: there were ardent 
Liberals and Conservatives among the 
young men forty-five or fifty years ago, 
but they were comparatively few; the 
American Civil War—the Reform Bill 
of 1867—the Abolition of Tests, which 
was no mere University question—the 
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fate of the Established Church in Ire. 
land—the break up of the Liberal 
Party in 1885 on the issue of Home 
Rule, or of a Union of Hearts—Majuba 
Hill—the fate of General Gordon—the 
Boer War,—were great political events 
or questions presented to the country 
and to the undergraduate in the space 
of forty years or less, the most impor- 
tant forty years probably of English 
history. The undergraduates’ latent 
political instincts were awakened, and 
Oxford is now as full of political clubs 
as was Paris in 1789. Henley and 
Lord’s have ceased, even among crick- 
eters and oarsmen, to be the only sub- 
jects worth talking about. Socialism 
or something very like it, had special 
attractions for young and generous 
minds among the Liberals. The im- 
provement of the condition of the poor, 
especially in the slums of large cities, 
was the nearer and more definite aim 
of the young Conservatives and 
Churchmen. “Whitechapel” and “Beth- 
nal Green’—that is, mission houses 
established in these quarters—became 
known and filled by Conservatives and 
Liberals alike, for there was a happy 
unanimity among the young missiona- 
ries as to ends, if not as to methods, 
and both missions appealed to “enthu- 
siasms” of different kinds, equally pow- 
erful. Plenty of cold water and criti- 
cism was thrown on both movements 
by “judicious friends,” but the enthu- 
siasts were wise enough to trust in 
themselves, and they have been justi- 
fied. 

In every college debating societies 
discuss the problems of the day with 
that mixture of frivolity and earnest- 
ness which Plato anticipates as the un- 
satisfactory result of dialectic, if freely 
permitted, in his ideal State, where 
“the young men having been allowed 
to taste the dear delight too early are 
always contradicting and refuting each 
other, and are like puppy dogs who de- 
light to tear and pull at all who come 
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near them, and valiantly and speedily 
get into a way of not believing any- 
thing that they had believed before.” ' 
Oxford is like the Athens both of Plato 
and of St. Paul, but after all a young 
Englishman is not a Greek, and can 
both wrangle and beiieve. 

The writer had the privilege a few 
months ago of hearing the members of 
his college addressed by Mr. H. G. 
Wells on Socialism. He stated his 
case with great earnestness and equal 
moderation, for he allowed a century 
for the realization of Utopia by per- 
suasion and the gradual education of 
rich and poor. Later on in the even- 
ing the writer had an equal or greater 
privilege when, in one of the Ladies’ 
Colleges, he heard Socialism discussed 
by young men less moderate and cau- 
tious than Mr. Wells. They, and ap- 
parently some of the young ladies who 
listened, had more than the courage of 
their opinions. A decade or two seemed 
sufficient for the happy and successful 
accomplishment of the great change, 
and Mr. Wells was “heckled” with 
youthful impetuosity. He went through 
the ordeal with great good-humor and 
dexterity, and the young men had not 
the best of it. It was an instructive 
evening, and gave one much to think 
of. The Christian Socialist is a par- 
ticularly formidable person, for he 
combines the wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlessness of the dove. The 
party in the Church of England to 
which he generally belongs has bor- 
rowed from the Church of Rome the 
art of guiding and using unorthodox 
enthusiasm, an art which Protestants 
have yet to learn—one which may be 
used with great efficiency in Oxford, 
where the Church of England sstill 
holds the field by virtue of long tradi- 
tion and the atmosphere of the place, 
which the fiercest of advanced think- 
ers cannot escape any more than the 
air in which he lives and moves and 
t Plato, “‘ Repablic,”’ 539 b. 





























breathes. Enthusiasm means vigorous 
life, and extravagance in youth is 
graceful and commendable: it is well 
to sow your wild oats early, and the 
crop in Oxford is plentiful, unfailing, 
and clears the ground for a better har- 
vest. It must not be supposed that 
political interests alone attract the un- 
dergraduate: his admiration for an ath- 
lete is no less sincere than his admira- 
tion for a leader or obstructionist in 
any of the great movements; his tastes 
are catholic, and he is impressed by 
energy and successful achievement in 
any shape. But a “Blue” is nearer to 
him and more approachable than great 
personages outside Oxford. Personal 
acquaintance is possible, and largely 
sought, with a member of the Eight 
or the Eleven or Fifteen of his own 
college; still more with any one who 
has played or rowed for the University: 
to be a member of “Vincent's,” the 
club where athletes congregate, is a 
high distinction. Plato, to quote him 
once more, protests against the evil in- 
fluence of “the Public, the greatest of 
all Sophists’—the young man is the 
slave of public opinion—‘“He will have 
the notions of good and evil which the 
public in general have; he will do as 
they do, and as they are such will he 
be.”? The British public, many school- 
masters, most fathers, some mothers, 
sisters without exception, journalists 
above all, conspire to “corrupt” boys 
and undergraduates by extravagant 
praise of athleticism as an end in it- 
self. Extravagance breeds extrava- 
gance, and some persons would gladly 
see “the flannelled oafs” banished from 
the University: such reformers ignore 
the use and merits of a sane athleti- 
cism, the moral and intellectual educa- 
tion which can be given in a “scrum” 
or boat-race or a cricket-match. The 
Ethics of Athletics await and deserve 
rational treatment. 

Let us turn to a change in the habits 
? Plato, *‘ Republic,”’ 492, 
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of undergraduates of which every one 
will approve. Any one who has read 
old-fashioned novels depicting life at 
Oxford, such as “Reginald Dalton,” or 
even “Verdant Green,” written many 
years later than Lockhart’s story, 
knows that strict sobriety was not one 
of the virtues of undergraduates. Any 
one who has read Mr. Pyecroft’s ac- 
count of life in Oxford in the "Thirties 
knows more—that drunkenness was fre- 
quent, if not habitual, in the fast set: 
not the deadly habit of solitary drink- 
ing which was and is almost unknown, 
but the more venial error of silly and 
excitable boys whose fathers could re- 
member the Regency, and were not 
very rigorous censors. 

The Bishop of London's utterance, 
made not long ago in a sermon 
preached at St. Mary’s, “about a wave 
of drunkenness passing over the Uni- 
versity,” excited much comment and in- 
dignant protest. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that he meant more—if he meant 
more he was misinformed—than that 
the behavior of many undergraduates 
at bump suppers, or on going out of 
training, leaves something to be de- 
sired. 

Against these regrettable, but not fre- 
quent, incidents must be set the fact 
that the consumption of wine is now 
trifling, and far less than it was fifty 
years ago when college and private 
wines were frequent and the ordinary 
form of entertainment. Their place 
has been taken by breakfasts of a very 
substantial kind, no unworthy rivals of 
the great Scottish breakfasts of old and 
even present days. 

There are in Oxford 3000 young men 
of every class, and they conform cheer- 
fully to the regulations by which dis- 
cipline is maintained, for they under- 
stand their use and meaning. The po- 
litical instinct of young Britishers ‘s 
naturally strong, and is confirmed by 
the training which they receive at 
school. If 100 young Germans or 
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young Frenchmen were brought to- 
gether in a college under rules not vex- 
atious but certainly demanding punc- 
tuality, regular hours, and a considera- 
ble abridgment of freedom “to go as 
you please,” that college would have ua 
brief and stormy existence. Disturb- 
ances in Oxford are not unknown, and 
furnish materials for spicy paragraphs 
in newspapers, but they are not fre- 
quent. The writer has seen under- 
graduates of all sorts in two colleges, 
and under different aspects,—as one of 
themselves long ago, later as _ tutor, 
dean, and proctor, as golfer and crick- 
eter; and games, it must be remem- 
bered, are the best means of judging 
character, for in them all men show 
their real selves. He is glad to testify 
that the Oxford undergraduate is not 
what he is painted by novelists or 
writers for the press—sometimes as 
a rowdy aristocrat, sometimes as an 
zesthete, sometimes as a hero of the 
Guy Livingstone type, sometimes as a 
saint. He is not commonly any of 
these, but a wholesome and manly 
young fellow with the virtues and 
faults of youth, accessible to influence 
if kindly and wisely exercised, though 
sometimes cereus in vitinum flecti. 

He has a code of honor of his own 
not more deficient than many other 
codes, lax in some respects, in others 
rigid. He abhors “bad form,” which 
means to him meanness, snobbishness, 
excessive “side,” vulgarity of the pre- 
tentious kind, above all foul play. 
“Bad form” he is too ready to chastise 
by the wild justice of a solemn rag, 
which itself is not far removed from 
bad form, and is apt to pass into a 
kind of lynching, like judicial proceed- 
ings of that sort elsewhere. 

One other failing of the blameless 
undergraduate: his code is lax in the 
matter of dress—Mr. Gladstone, as we 
are told in Mr. Fletcher's charming ac- 
count of the great man's sojourn at 
All Souls. when, for a time, he had re- 
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tired from politics, was amazed and 
scandalized by the shorts and blazers 
in which the younger members of the 
University, non indecoro pulvere sordidi, 
display their athletic proportions. He 
told the Fellows of All Souls that in 
his day undergraduates were “dan- 
dies,” young “Beau Brummels”; no 
change in Oxford struck him more than 
this, or was more distasteful to that 
real Conservative. It was the only 
change which he himself had not 
helped to make in the place where he 
spent the happiest days of his declin- 
ing life, and for a time fell or rose 
to the level of the “rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories,” who 
wrote “Gladstone on Church and 
State.” 

One of the most remarkable and 
wholesome changes in undergraduate 
life is the reduction of expenditure. 
To “go a mucker” was even fifty years 
ago not an uncommon exploit. The 
phrase survives, but now means a se- 
rious scrape, or worse, of any kind; it 
used to mean specially reckless and ab- 
surd extravagance, ending in a burden 
of debt of which the culprit did not 
rid himself till after many years of 
tribulation, inflicted often not on him- 
self only, but on sisters and brothers 
and parents, who had pinched them- 
selves that Tom or Dick or Harrys 
might go to Oxford and live like a 
“gentleman.” It is only fair to say 
that these young gentlemen paid their 
debts in the end, most of them, as the 
writer knows from conversation with 
an eminent Oxford tradesman, now 
long departed, who was an authority 
on the subject. There were many Pen- 
dennises at both Universities more 
than half a century ago, like Thacke- 
ray’s foolish Arthur. There are few 
now,—the parents of the ruined spend- 
thrifts were mostly clergymen and 
country gentlemen of moderate means, 
a class now relatively and absolutely 
poorer than they used to be. Neees- 
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sity, and the good feeling and common- 
sense which are now prevailing, save 
in pestilent quarters, in this country 
and in Oxford the reflection of it, as to 
the meanness of meanly admiring 
mean things, and of worshipping and 
imitating unworthy persons of rank 
and wealth, have led to the practice 
of economy and self-denial by many 
undergraduates in every college. In 
any well-managed college, and few, ‘f 
any, colleges are not well-managed in 
respect of internal economy, a youth if 
he is sensible and careful can live with 
reasonable comfort and a reasonable 
share in college life, social and athletic, 
for a sum varying from £110 to £120 
a-year—i. e., the academical year of six 
months. This estimate of course in- 
cludes only the expenses incurred at 
Oxford for college and University 
charges — what an undergraduate 
spends on clothes, journeys, small per- 
sonal outlays, and in his vacations, de- 
pends on himself. Figures of this kind 
are necessarily indefinite, but it is more 
than probable that the average under- 
graduate, and he is not the foolish 
prodigal son depicted in sensational 
journalism, now ‘spends £3 instead of 
the £4 which he used to spend forty 
or fifty years ago. Some heroes in 
every college emulate the self-denial of 
their brethren in the Scottish Universi- 
ties, and under more trying conditions, 
for in Oxford you cannot live in a 
lonely garret, as you please, feasting 
on a barrel of oatmeal and a cask of 
herrings, as some Scottish students dw, 
or used to do, men to whom 
oné would speak with one’s hat 
off, as Dr. Arnold used to say 
he would like to do when addressing 
some of his boys at Rugby. It is irri- 
tating to hear some foolish persons la- 
ment that new Oxford is not what old 
Oxford was, a place where every man 
was a “gentleman”—i, ¢., a member of 
the “upper classes.” a Utopia, without 
the merit of being desirable, never 


realized in Oxford. Who would now 
wish or dare to define that “grand old 
name” in a way which would exclude 
any one who is modest, courteous, self- 
denying and fathful to duty? We had 
best adopt St. Paul's definition of the 
name implied in his description of 
“charity.” 

One of the most interesting of Uni 
versity problems is how to satisfy, with 
due regard to possibilities and to their 
own interests, the claims of “working- 
men” to an Oxford education. That 
sombre and pitiless book, “Jude the Ob- 
scure,” makes us understand the diffi- 
culties which, not a clever boy in a 
county school, for the ladder has been 
made for him, but a working-man, must 
surmount if he is to make his way into 
Oxford. The writer will not here at- 
tempt to discuss this thorny question 
further than to say that while money 
may be forthcoming for the Oxford ed- 
ucation of a working-man, he must pro- 
vide the time. Can he, unless he be a 
man of exceptional ability, not merely of 
exceptional ambition, spare with advan- 
tage to himself two or three years of his 
life, and return to the factory or work- 
shop contented and fit for his work? 
The knowledge, or the degree which he 
may have acquired, will not necessarily 
help him to earn his living: it would 
seem that if a working-man comes to 
Oxford he must cease for good and 
all to be a working-man. Perhaps it 
will be found better that Oxford 
should go to the home of the working- 
man, than that the working-man 
should come to Oxford; but the ques- 
tion is one which demands and is re- 
ceiving careful consideration. These 
words were written before the publica- 
tion of the report of a committee con- 
sisting of seven representatives of the 
University and seven representatives 
of the working classes. The report 
deals with the doubts and difficulties 
felt even by those who sympathize 
with the desire of working-men to be in 
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touch with Oxford: it is open to criti- 
cism of details, like all reports, but it 
will repay perusal, for it is careful 
and exhaustive, and gives rise to many 
reflections. The extreme reformers in 
Oxford are not infallible any more than 
their critics, but in this matter they 
have “got hold of the right end of the 
stick,” and will be supported, when the 
time comes and the mists clear, by 
many who cannot agree with them 
on other points—on one especially; the 
“Oxford Tutors,” or some of them, 
have been understood to advocate a 
change compared with which other re- 
forms sink into insignificance. It is 
difficult to ascertain how far they se- 
riously propose or hope to banish from 
Oxford a person called by many oppro- 
brious names—"“the idle rich,” the man 
“who comes to Oxford only as a school 
for manners,” the “athlete,” the “Pass- 
man,” for this term sums up all his 
odious qualities. . 

Much was written about many Ox- 
ford questions, and among them about 
the Passman, in “The Times,” “The 
Daily Telegraph,” and “The Westmin- 
ster Gazette.” last June and July. 
The controversy began with a series 
of articles in “The Times” on “Oxford 
and the Nation,” written by “some Ox- 
ford Tutors,” in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1907,—very vigorous and inter- 
esting articles, but open to criticism. 
The criticism was made a year later in 
a letter equally vigorous and interest- 
ing, by “A Graduate,” which appeared 
in “The Daily Telegraph” of June 30, 
1908. One of the “Oxford Tutors” re- 
plied to him in ‘lhe Daily Telegraph” 
of July 9. <A perusal of these letters, 
part of a huge mass of literature, will 
give any one interested in a question 
hardly less important than the ques- 
tions of Old Age Pensions or of the 
Licensing of VPublic-houses consider- 
able knowledge of the issues involved, 
which are intricate enough. We are 
5 See “Times” of Dec. 5, 1908. 
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concerned here only with the Passman 
and the college system, of which he 
may be said to be a part, and on which 
his continued existence will depend. 
One of the writers in “Oxford and the 
Nation” replying to “A Graduate” dis- 
claims any hostility to the collegiate 
system, “admirably,” he says, ‘“de- 
fined” by his opponent “as men living, 
eating, playing, and even quarrelling 
together,”"—a _ definition probably not 
offered as complete. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that colleges, as ho- 
tels at least, will long endure, unless 
blown up by some “Oxford Tutors” of 
the future. As to the Passman there 
is some obscurity; it is not clear what 
is to become of him. There seems to 
be some hope for him after all; it is 
recognized that he cannot be ended, 
but that he may possibly be mended, 
und his most determined enemies seem 
ready to accept this rational solution 
of the problem. The Editor of “The 
Westminster Gazette,” who seems to 
be in sympathy with, and to under- 
stand the views of the “Oxford Tu- 
tors,” denies “that there is any desire 
to exclude the Passman from the Uni- 
versities. What is wanted is that he 
should come with the grounding of a 
rational and efficient education which 
should be carried on through his Uni- 
versity career.”” These are the words 
of truth and soberness, and must ex- 
press the real wishes of the “Oxford 
Tutors” their friends, notwith- 
standing violence of lan- 
guage about the Passman. The words 
Passmen and Classmen have been the 
causes of much mischief and misun- 
derstanding: they are not real kinds in 
nature separated from each other by 
an unfathomable chasm—they shade 
and pass into each other by impercep- 
tible gradations. Many under-grad- 
uates are Passmen for part of their 
career—Classmen for the rest of it 
when they read for some Final Honor 
few are Pass- 


and 
occasional 


school: comparatively 
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men to the end. Among 3000 young 
mep there are some idlers and “wast- 
ers,” but the percentage is small, and 
does not warrant wholesale massacre. 
Nor are the Passmen the only idle and 
extravagant members of the Univer- 
sity. Many who seek no distinction in 
the schools receive a fair education, 
though they might receive a better if 
the Pass schools were improved and 
the standard raised. 

To educate Passmen, not to expel 
them, is one of the duties of a great 
national University. Education means 
something more than a literary or 
scientific training; there is an educa- 
tion, political and social in the best 
sense, though difficult to define, which 
is good for all young Britishers, 
whether they be rich or poor, clever or 
dolts, industrious or idle, for they edu- 
cate each other. Even the idler can 
be coerced, and ought to be coerced by 
discipline, and when reformed he gives 
reason for much rejoicing, and is an 
edifying example. Our practical na- 
tion will not tolerate a University in- 
habited only by professors, research- 
ers, and clever boys—all admirable 
persons, but it takes more than them 
to make a world, to make the Oxford 
which we know, and which excites the 
envy as well as the criticism of nations 
superior to us in learning, science, and 
research. Abolish the Passman—abol- 
ish the Gulf Stream,—both are bene- 
ficent and ordained by nature. It is 
significant that while some reformers 
on this side of the water ignore or un- 
derestimate the value of the collegiate 
system, their wiser brethren on the 
other side are countenancing, it may be 
said promoting, the introduction of the 
only substitute for that system possible 
in American Universities. A writer 
in “The Times” of August gives an in- 
teresting account of the Fraternities in 
the young men’s Universities, the ob- 
ject of which is to promote something 
like college life: nor do their sisters 
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lag behind, for they have formed for 
the same purpose Sisterhoods, called 
by the charming though not classical 
name—Sororities. 


It is probable that movements of 
this kind will have the sympathy of 
the numerous American Rhodes 
scholars who return to their country, 
all of them, I believe, with happy ex- 
periences of college life in Oxford. Mr. 
Rhodes’ bequest was the realization of 
aun idea, which few will deny to be 
imperial in ‘the largest and noblest 
meaning of the term. Whatever may 
have been the errors of that great 
man, the Rhodes foundation will atone 
for them in the judgment of all but 
vindictive partisans. He wished to 
bind together by knowledge of each 
other and consequent good-will not 
merely the subjects of the British Em- 
pire but Americans of the United 
States and Germans. It is possible 
that had he lived he would have 
sought Rhodes scholars in even a 
larger area, but he did what he could 
in the time allowed him. There are in 
Oxford 180 Rhodes scholars—by the 
end of this century 3000 of them will 
have passed through Oxford, educated 
men and effective in every department 
of life, carrying with them kindly 
memories and the indefinable infl- 
ences of the place. Surely Rhodes 
will prove himself a peace-maker, 
masterful and Napoleonic though he 
was, 

The Rhodes scholars come from 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, Bermuda, Jamaica, New- 
foundland, the United States, and Ger- 
many. The selection is made in the 
countries from which they come, on 
the grounds of intellectual and moral 
excellence, with much regard to physi- 
eal and athletic prowess,—for in Fng- 
lish-speaking communities at least, the 
last kind of dpéry is valued as highly 
as it was by the Greeks, who were 1: ¢ 
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deficient in intellectual gifts. The 
Rhodes scholars have made their mark 
and held their own in the schools and 
in athletics. They have been cordially 
received by the young Oxonians, who 
have something to teach them and 
learn from them, both in views of life 
and in vocabulary. It was feared by 
some of the authorities that the new- 
comers might be less amenable to dis- 
cipline than might be desired—there 
was no need for fear: they conform 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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cheerfully to rules which, for them, 
have the charm both of novelty and 
old-world quaintness: they are happy 
in Oxford, and sorry to leave it, as the 
writer knows from frequent testi- 
mony: Rhodes’ purpose is on its way 
to complete achievement. 

But it is impossible adequately to 
describe the undergraduate: like the 
person of Cleopatra, he “beggars all 
description.” 


P, A. Wright Henderson. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER XX. 

The ensuing week passed like a 
dream, as Bess said; indeed, the phrase 
was apt enough; the days were packed 
so full of varied unlooked-for incident. 

All their circumstances appeared so 
unusual, and the sisters themselves 
were conscious of so many new feel- 
ings and aspirations that, had there 
been time to pause, they might have 
doubted not only the tangibility of their 
surroundings, but their own identity. 
They were petted by their hostess, 
brought forward by Mr. Mowbray, and, 
being naturally gifted with a certain 
quaintness and _ originality which 
marked them off from the ordinary ruu 
of girls, soon found themselves unex- 
pectedly popular. It was lucky for 
them that their visit took place during 
the spring, for they were sufficiently 
well supplied with pretty, light frocks 
—remnants of their equipment for last 
year’s Eights’ Week, to hold their own 
with other more fortunate maidens; 
they were both extremely pretty, could 
dance well, and, moreover, under the 
stage-manager’s guidance, appeared in- 
deed to possess those histrionic gifts 
which he had been the first to discover. 
Bess was a born actress, and, as Lady 


Dorothea had foretold, played “Lucy” 
to perfection. Kitty was adaptable, 
as Mowbray had remarked, and caught 
at his suggestions with a quickness 
which delighted the onlookers. It 
might be that these were not very criti- 
eal, consisting as they did, for the 
most part, of admiring young men, 
with whom they danced and played 
tennis in less strenuous intervals. 
Mr. Mowbray himself had a rare 
dramatic gift, and at times it seemed 
to the girl as though she caught a kind 
of refiex of his power. It must be 
owned that during these days her head 
was a little turned. Throughout the 
last year she had been starved of her 
girlish birthright of admiration and in- 
nocent pleasure, and now this sudden 
whirl of new and delightful experience 
carried her away. After all, she was 
young, as Bess had said, and pretty. 
She had never before realized how 
pretty she was, but she knew that peo- 
ple thought it; she knew, in particular, 
that Mr. Mowbray thought it. Not 
that he ever told her in so many 
words. But she frequently caught his 
eyes resting on her with approval, and 
he managed to convey to her in many 
undefined ways an admiration that 
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seemed to deepen as the days went by. 
It was chiefly when they were alone or 
unnoticed by their fellow guests that 
he suffered this admiration to become 
evident. Once he gave her some beau- 
tiful white roses, evidently hot-house 
grown. 

“Have you been robbing the conser- 
vatory?” she asked tremulously. 

“No, I got these down from London 
for you,” he returned. “You remind 
me of them.” 

“I shall wear them to-night,” said 
Kitty, with a shy smile. 

“No, don’t do that,” he rejoined 
quickly. “It’s to be a secret between 
you and me. I don’t want to make 
you remarkable,” he added. 

She drew herself up with that little 
haughty look which always amused 
him, and he went on quickly before she 
could speak: “Carry them off to your 
room, and put them in water, and think 
of me whenever you look at them. 
That’s what I want.” 

Meeting his eyes with a new ardor 
in them, Kitty found herself unable to 
protest. 

Bess of course exclaimed over the 
roses, and Kitty did not hide the iden- 
tity of the donor from her. 

“He means business,” was that 
young lady’s comment. “I rather like 
his being so mysterious. Oh, why 
haven't I got somebody exciting, too? 
Mr. Vavasour Raymond is so fearfully 
donnish, and really to old Oxfordians 
like us a don isn't delirious. He used 
to be a Fellow of All Souls, Kitty, did 
you know that? And what do you 
think he talks about?” 

“I don’t know I’m sure—he does talk 
to you a good deal, Bess.” 

“Well, he talks of nothing but Fa- 
ther’s book! Fancy anybody being in- 
terested in Father's book! He really 
got quite animated over it.” 

“How on earth did he know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Oh, I told him. He said he was a 
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philologist, so I said Father was one 
too—and it came about in that way. 
He wants to be introduced to Father— 
Lady Dorothea’s to bring him over 
some day. I think he is interested in 
me, too—as well as Father's book, you 
know.” 

“But, Bess—he is quite elderly.” 

“Yes, he is rather ancient—still, he's 
awfully rich. I dare say he’d give me 
a motor-car.” 

“Oh, Bess, don’t talk like that.” 

Bess sat crouching, elbows on knees 
and chin in hand, considering her. 
Presently she gave one of her elfish 
laughs. 

“Kitty, do you think Mr. Mowbray 
is going to be the love of your life?” 

“Hush!” cried Kitty indignantly. 

“Well, but is he? I want to 
know.” 

“I can't tell,” replied Kitty slowly— 
“———” < 

“If I were you,” resumed Bess, after 
a moment’s reflection, with that preco- 
clous worldly wisdom which always 
shocked her elder, but which, neverthe- 
less, as she was forced to own, was 
generally apt, “If I were you, my dear, 
I should hold myself well in hand. 
He is a delightful man, but I don't 
think he’s trustworthy.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Kitty, 
turning quickly. 

“Well, I feel it in my bones,” re- 
turned Bess. “Don't you?” 

Kitty made no reply, but her face 
clouded over. 

That night it chanced that Lady 
Dorothea accompanied them to their 
room and caught sight of the flowers. 

“My dear, what lovely roses,” she 
said, examining them more closely. 
“Where did you get them?” 

“Captain Absolute presented them to 
Lydia,” said Kitty, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Lady Dorothea paused, too, before 
speaking again. She looked at the 
roses critically, smelt them, and set 
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down the glass. Then she laid her 
hand on Kitty’s white shoulder. 

“Don’t burn your fingers, Kitty 
dear,” she said. She kissed her and 
moved towards the door; then she 
turned again. 

“Remember there’s Lady Ellesmere 
to be reckoned with,” she observed 
with a little laugh. “Don’t tempt him 
from his allegiance.” 

She was gone before either of the 
sisters could reply; even after the door 
closed neither of them spoke. Kitty 
unfastened her dress and took down 
her hair. Then she remarked, in an 
indifferent tone, 

“I suppose he’s in love with Lady 
Ellesmere, whoever she may be.” 

“Perhaps Lady Ellesmere is in love 
with him,” rejoined Bess. “If so I 
fancy she'll find herself out of it, poor 
dear lady.” 

“I wonder if he’s engaged to her,” 
pursued Kitty. “Perhaps I oughtn't 
to—” she broke off. 

“Oughtn't to—what?” cried Bess. 
“You're not doing anything, Kitty. It's 
all on his side. He singled you out 
from the first.” 

“You said yourself you didn't think 
he was trustworthy.” 

“Neither do I, and that’s just his 
charm. I hate your stolidly respecta- 
ble pillars of men, who never vacillate. 
I should like a man best who had been 
in love with lots of women, but loved 
me most of all. There'd be some glory 
in that. Now don’t run to extremes, 
Kitty dear. You needn’t give your 
heart all in one piece straight away— 
but just hold on to it tight, and play 
a waiting game. And whatever you 
do, don’t choke him off.” 

Having delivered herself of this sage 
advice, in an oracular tone which 
would, at another time, have provoked 
Kitty’s laughter, Bess devoted herself 
to the brushing of her own ruddy 
locks. This she invariably did in front 
of the looking-glass, her pleasure in 
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their appearance being enhanced, on 
this oceasion, by the fact that the elec- 
tric light overhead brought out marvel- 
lous gleams from the crisp curls. She 
smiled at herself from different angles, 
and practised the particular roguish 
look which Teddy had found so damag- 
ing. 

“If Mr. Mowbray wasn’t your prop- 
erty, Kitty, my dear,” she added by 
way of postscript, “I should certainly 
try to catch him myself. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than 
to pick him off any other girl. I won- 
der if you would care? Should you 
care very much?” 

“Bess, you're distinctly growing vul- 
gar,” rejoined her sister. “Now be 
quiet—I am going to say my prayers.” 

She sank on her knees beside her 
bed, and Bess obediently kept quiet; 
quiet at least as far as externals were 
concerned, but there was a twinkle iu 
her eyes which denoted the inward 
workings of her mind. 

“She didn’t contradict me,” she said 
to herself. “She is beginning to care—- 
I only hope she won’t care too much.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“All good things come to an end,” 
said Bess dolefully. “Of course, I 
know that. You needn’t quote your 
homely little saws to me. I don’t mind 
the good things coming to an end so 
much as the bad things beginning. 
And that’s what's going to happen to 
us.” 

“You can’t say they are beginning.” 
said Kitty drearily. “Things have 
been bad—at least, pretty bad—for a 
loug time.” 

“Teddy says—I don’t think it is 
quite original—no, now that I think of 
it, it’s a distinct crib from Omar Khay- 
yam—you know:— 


And by and by my sou! came back to 
me, 

answered: Thou 
Heaven and Hell. 


And thyself art 
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Well, Teddy said that things assumed 
different aspects in their relations to us 
according to the changes in ourselves. 
For instance, we thought Louisa’s 
blunders rather amusing at first—but 
now, coming back from the Grange, 
where everything was so _ perfectly 
done, we shan’t see any fun in 
them.” 

The girls were once more seated in 
the Heriots’ motor-car, accomplishing 
the return journey with greater speed 
than suited their actual mood. Bess 
was the more melancholy of the two. 
Kitty was still a prey to the curious, 
uneasy excitement, of which she.had 
been conscious during the last few 
days. 

“Lady Dorothea is coming to tea, to- 
morrow, you know,” she observed pres- 
ently. 

“And Mr. Mowbray,” added Bess. 
“IT wonder what he will think of our 
squalid dwelling-place. I dare say he 
has imagined till now that we are quite 
‘smart, well-to-do people.” 

“Lady Dorothea will have told him 
all about us,” said Kitty. 

“I doubt it. She was far too much 
taken up with the play. Besides, she 
is such a dear, delicious, vague thing-- 
she would probably fancy he would 
know our circumstances by instinct. I 
feel that Louisa has sent the best tea- 
cloth to the wash and has knocked the 
handle off the cream-jug.” 

Kitty thought both these hypotheses 
sufficiently likely, and made no effort 
to contradict either. 

“Oh,” resumed Bess, after a brief 
and gloomy pause, “if there were only 
something nice waiting for us—but 
there won’t be. The letters will be all 
in blue envelopes with stripy insides; 
and father will be pensive and magis- 
terial, and will just unbend enough to 
tell us he has spent his last penny in 
London; and Cousin Marian will be 
dropping in to tell us how foolish it is 
for us to indulge in pleasures beyond 
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our station, and everything else will 
be flat, flat, flat!’ 

Kitty was still silent. Amid the pre- 
vailing gloom there was for her at 
least a bright spot—a brightness of the 
will-o’-the-wisp order it must be owned, 
but containing an element of fascina- 
tion from its very uncertainty. Would 
George Mowbray be as good as his 
word? Would he come? And if so, 
what would happen? 

“Talking of the aspect of things,” 
went on Bess in a tone of sententious 
melancholy, “how differently we look 
on the Hardys now, don't we? They 
haven't changed, poor people. They 
have always been kind and common, 
just as they are now. But we have 
changed; you know we simply can't 
meet them on the same footing.” 

Kitty suddenly turned on her sister 
with an asperity that startled her. 

“Bess, you have the most horribly 
crude, uncomfortable way of putting 
things. We are not snobs, I hope. I 
may have reasons of my own for not 
going to the Hill at present——” 

“Ahem!” said Bess, gently. 

“But it is not—I say it is not—that 
we have made fine friends and want 
to give ourselves airs.” 

“It’s all very well to talk,” rejoined 
Bess. “You must own it would be 
rather awkward if in the middle of tea 
to-morrow Rebecca Hardy were to tap 
at the window, or if Stephen were to 
walk in and ask if we should like a 
ride.” 

Kitty was again reduced to silence, 
and Bess went on with triumphant in- 
tonation. “We made a mistake in al- 
lowing them to become so intimate. 
Now, in order to make them keep 
their distance, we have to do what is 
as painful to ourselves as tothem. We 


must ge-ently drop them, Kitty, my 
dear.” 

“I for one will never do that,” cried 
Kitty. 

“Well, all I can say is,” exclaimed 
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Bess, clutching her by the wrist to em- 
phasize the words, “if George Mowbray 
comes in contact with the Hardys 
you'll be sorry for it.” 

Both were silent after this; a com- 
plex and very disquieting train of 
thought having been aroused in Kitty’s 
mind. She could not share Bess's 
cool and somewhat cynical attitude. 
She was loyal by nature, and too fair- 
minded to wish to cast off such true 
friends as the Hardys had shown them- 
selves, even to avoid the risk hinted at. 
Had it not been for Stephen’s unfortu- 
nate revelation she would have stoutly 
refused to make any change in her re- 
lations with the farmer and his mother; 
but as matters now stood it would be 
impossible to carry on the former free 
and familiar intercourse. 

A meeting between Mr. Mowbray 
and Stephen would certainly be awk- 
ward—awkward in more ways than 
one. Oddly enough Kitty found her- 
self more occupied with cogitations as 
to what Farmer Hardy would think of 
Mowbray than of the impression which 
the farmer would produce upon the 
fastidious fine gentleman, her more re- 
cent admirer. 

As the car halted outside the gate of 
the Little Farm, Stephen rode slowly 
down the lane from the opposite direc- 
tion. The space was so narrow that 
he had perforce to wait until the sis- 
ters’ luggage had been removed. He 
took off his cap, but did not speak. 
Bess, after majestically acknowledg- 
ing his salutation, went indoors; Kitty, 
however, lingered hesitatingly inside 
their own gate. . 

“I hope Mrs. Hardy is well?” she 
hazarded. 

“Quite well, thank you,” responded 
Stephen. 

He sat motionless in the saddle, 
though his horse was exhibiting signs 
of impatience and alarm at the clatter- 
ing of the motor. Kitty, after a pause, 
timidly remarked on this. 


“I am afraid your horse will be 
frightened,” she said. “The car will 
be going away directly, and it makes 
such a noise at starting.” 

“Twill be a good lesson for him,” 
he rejoined. “He will have te learn 
to put up with motor-cars. This one 
will be here pretty often, I suppose.” 

His last words were drowned by the 
curious medley of sounds which her- 
alded the motor’s departure. The 
horse plunged violently, and, when a 
prolonged hooting announced the chauf- 
feur’s intention of turning into the 
main road, reared in somewhat dan- 
gerous fashion. Stephen, however, lost 
neither wits nor temper, and after a 
brief struggle obtained mastery over 
the frightened creature and trotted off 
briskly in the wake of the car. 

Kitty turned into the house, im- 
pressed, but also a little annoyed. He 
seemed to concern himself with the 
prospective visits of the Heriots and 
their friends, and the changes which 
must necessarily ensue in the lives of 
his tenants, as little as with the capers 
of his horse. She smiled rather bit- 
terly; she needn’t have worried her- 
self so much as to the effect Mr. Mow- 
bray would produce on him—neither 
of the two men would trouble his head 
about the other. 

On the next day Lady Dorothea and 
her party duly arrived, and everything, 
as Bess subsequently observed, went 
off splendidly. It was luckily warm 
enough to sit out of doors. Tea was 
served on the grassy bank near the 
shrubbery; all preparations having 
been made beforehand; and Louisa, by 
superhuman efforts, contrived to carry 
the kettle without spilling more than a 
third of its contents over her clean 
apron, and to bring fresh relays of 
buttered toast without letting the 
plates fall. 

Mr. Mowbray, sitting cross-legged on 
the ground, appeared to enjoy himself 
amazingly; his eyes wandered from the 
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budding lilac trees to Kitty's face, 
from the old moss-grown roof of the 
house back to Kitty again; from the 
undulating line of ricks which peeped 
over the crumbling walls, ever back to 
Kitty. Once, meeting his glance, she 
turned to him inquiringly, and he re- 
plied in a low voice to the unspoken 
query :— 

“I am making you fit in.” 

“Is that difficult?” 

“No, not at all; these quaint sur- 
roundings are very appropriate.” 

Overhearing Teddy announcing his 
intention of appearing early on the 
morrow to finish the pheasantry, he 
turned to Kitty with a peculiar smile; 
and when Lady Dorothea and the re- 
mainder of the party had gone to in- 
spect that lop-sided erection, the fu- 
ture occupants of which were mean- 
while languishing in a disused hen- 
house, he observed meaningly that 
young Venables was a privileged per- 
son. 

“Why shouldn’t I come over and do 


a little carpentering, too?” he added. 
“Too many carpenters might spoil 


the house,” said Kitty. “Teddy is a 
very old friend,” she went on, after a 
moment. 

“And I am a very new one,” said 
Mowbray. “I am the more anxious to 
make up for the lost time when I 
didn’t know you. On second thoughts 
I don't think I care about carpentering 
and it would rather bore me to come 
here at the same time as Master 
Teddy. But I shall drop in unex- 
pectedly some day. It must be soon, 
because I am going away.” 

He noted with satisfaction that her 
face fell. 

“I think I'll come to-morrow,” he 
went on, watching her. 

“Lady Dorothea will think it odd,” 
said Kitty, regretting the words al- 
most as they were spoken. 

“I shan’t tell Lady Dorothea.” 

“But Teddy will” 


“I'll elude Teddy. What is that lit- 
tle wood up there on the crest of the 
hill?” 

“Oh, that is—just a little wood,” re- 
turned she. “It belongs to our land- 
lord.” 

“Isn't it called “The Lovers’ Walk’?” 
he inquired. 

“How do you know?” cried Kitty. 

“I know a great many things. You 
often walk there after tea, don’t you?” 

“Sometimes,” she admitted unwill- 
ingly. “I suppose Bess told you.” 

“Your sister did certainly draw a 
mournful picture of your solitary roam- 
ings in that wood, pointing out with 
great perspicuity that the Lovers’ Walk 
was obviously meant to be paced by 
couples.” 

“I wish Bess wouldn't be so silly!” 
exclaimed Kitty irritably. 

“I don’t think the remark was in- 
tended for me; no, now that I think of 
it, it was addressed to young Venables, 
but he, no doubt, finds Elysium in the 
pheasantry. You and I would have 
the wood to ourselves.” 

“I've never—” said Kitty falteringly, 
“I’ve never done things like that.” 

“You will now,” he said persuasively 
“If you have walked there by your- 
self why not with me? Do you wish 
to avoid me?” 

The last remark was made suddenly 
and in an altered tone. She glanced 
up a little apprehensively; there was 
an angry light in his eyes, his brows 
were drawn together. 

“I may have much to say to you,” 
he added gently. 

Approaching voices were now heard, 
and Kitty jumped up and ran to meet 
Lady Dorothea. Shortly afterwards 
the little party broke up, the girls ac- 
companying their guests to the road 
where the car was stationed. 

“This is the most exquisite hour of 
the day,” said Bess, letting her head 
fall back, and looking upwards at the 
clear sky, against which the tree tops, 
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as yet scantily clad, swayed gently in 
a light breeze. 

“The weather is settled,” said Mr. 
Mowbray in his low even voice. “It 
will be just as exquisite to-morrow. 
It is six o'clock,” he added, drawing 
out his watch negligently—‘“just six. 
At six to-morrow I shall be in close 
conversation with a friend.” 

“Shall you?’ asked Lady Dorothea, 
glancing back over her shoulder. 

“Yes, I promised to go and see some 
one to-morrow.” 

“That man at Sturminster?” 

“No—the other side.” 

“But I wanted to take you to the 
Blairs’ to-morrow.” 

“Very sorry,’ said Mowbray. “You'll 
have to go without me. This is a 
promise.” 

Though he did not look at Kitty as 
he spoke, shg understood his meaning. 
She feigned to be much occupied with 
Lady Dorothea, but when she had 
helped that lady to install herself in 
her special corner, and had tucked the 
rug round her, and had responded to a 
number of farewell jests and injunc- 
tions, she had still to reckon with Mr. 
Mowbray. 

“Au revoir, Miss Leslie,” he said, 
with an inflection, designed, as she 
knew, to call attention to the wording 
of his leave-taking. 

“Good-bye,” said Kitty lightly. 

He smiled and got into the car, leav- 
ing the girl baffled. 

He seemed quite sure of her; her 
pride rose up in arms at this, yet, 
somehow, in her own heart she felt 
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that he would not be disappointed. 
After all, why not? He had already 
spoken plainly enough, and had inti- 
mated that it was his intention to 
speak yet more plainly on the morrow. 
Was she not bound to give him a hear- 
ing? And why not in a place where 
they were unlikely to be disturbed? 
She could not fancy Mowbray at ease 
in their pokey little sitting-room, with 
Bess popping in and out, and Louise 
probably bursting open the door; not 
to speak of the possibility of a visit 
from Mrs. Turnworth. Kitty inwardly 
enumerated these arguments many 
times during the evening without, how- 
ever, succeeding in convincing herself 
that they justified her proposed action. 
Should she tell Bess—perhaps ask for 
her companionship on the morrow? 
Hitherto she had never kept secrets 
from Bess. They had till quite lately 
discussed Mr. Mowbray with extreme 
candor—on Bess’s side at least. Yet 
somehow Kitty felt she could not take 
her into her confidence on this occa- 
sion. She was half afraid of Mow- 
bray—in fact, at times she thought she 
feared more than she liked him. She 
had a nervous dread of making herself 
ridiculous in his eyes, and felt that she 
would rather stay away altogether 
than risk such a contingency. If she 
appeared in the wood with Bess by her 
side he might think her a prude, or 
else a silly child who made mountains 
out of mole hills; he might even be 
really angry and put an end to every- 
thing, and Kitty did not want that. 


(To be continued.) 





A YEAR WITH THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 


Emerson observers that “every man 
has a history worth knowing, if he 
could. tell it, or if we could draw it 
from him,” and he elsewhere speaks of 


the sensibility and magnetism needed 
to establish this rare human contact. 
There is not even a vainglorious Dives 
who does not readily assent to the ob- 
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servation, a forlorn buman creature 
that does not illustrate it, nor a mem- 
ber of that vast population between 
want and wealth, living though they 
may be on “the slopes of Sydenham 
and Penge” denounced by Ruskin in 
that splendid thunderstorm in the 
twenty-ninth Fors, who cannot estab- 
lish it. 

From one who has been privileged, 
and profoundly interested, to heur 
daily for the last year many a life's 
history, and every one of them worth 
hearing; from one who has counted 
himself fortunate in being allowed to 
assist in the founding of a departmeat 
perhaps unique in the State, it is 
thought that some account of those 
“crowded hours” may prove of interest, 
and, possibly, also valuable by way of 
explanation upon a subject which is 
still but imperfectly understood. A 
year ago in this Review in writing 
upon the Public Trustee conjecture 
alone was available. The creation of 
the office had excited attack, the enemy 
vacillating between an opinion, like 
Mr. Chamberlain's forecast of the Lib- 
eral Government, that after six inglori- 
ous months it would be “hissed off the 
stage” of State enterprise, as a useless 
and futile conception, and that given in 
the printed report of a serious and au- 
gust body that the new office would 
cost the State a million per annum. 
Details were given as to how these 
terrifying figures were arrived at, and 
the nation was almost persuaded that it 
had to choose between a new Dread- 
nought and the security of its trust es- 
tates. The bogey of compulsion ap- 
peared too like a_ will-o’-the-wisp in 
various provincial centres, and an at- 
tempt was made to infect the public 
mind with the apprehension that all 
trusts, with their vast number of mat- 
ters requiring the exercise of a close 
and delicate personal discretion, wou!d 
be arbitrarily seized by the Depart- 
ment, that our daughters’ marriages 
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would be delayed beyond the bloom of 
youth, and our sons miss whole terms 
at school while boots to enable them 
to return were being purchased by a 
dilatory department, struggling like a 
sort of Laocoon with strangulation by 
red tape. 

Under such cbastening influences 
then, in all humility of mind, did a 
staff of five men assemble on the Ist of 
October 1907, to cry aloud in the wil- 
derness, and to prepare against the 
ist of January 1908, the date when the 
Public Trustee Act took effect, a path 
that no one was likely to tread; that 
staff now numbers fifty-four. On the 
ist of January 1908, the opening day, 
trusts with a capital value of 70,000:. 
came into the Department; by the end 
of the year there were some 400 cur- 
rent trusts in course of being adminis- 
tered, whether arising under wills or 
settlements, having a capital value of 
over two millions: or almost two new 
trusts for every day the office was 
open. Furthermore, and in addition, 
some hundreds of intending testators 
had voluntarily informed the Public 
Trustee that they had made their wills, 
and nominated him their Executor and 
Trustee, disclosing at the same time 
some general information as to the 
probable value of their estates at a 
total amount of 19,000,000/. So far as 
disclosed by the published accounts of 
any commercial company carrying out 
the duties of Executor and Trustee as 
a business in this country, not more 
than about 10007. would appear to 
have been taken as fees solely from 
such business in the first year’s opera- 
tions. The Parliamentary estimates 
show that the Public Trustee with an 
almost incredible sanguine temper of 
mind put his fees at 4000/. for the re- 
ceipts of the first financial year; they 
will reach more than 5800l.; further- 
more, as facts of general activity, 9000 
inquiries have been received, and 
28,000 letters written. The legend 
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which purports to describe the life of a 
Government office is archaic and un- 
truthful, so that it is not intended here 
to provoke repetition, and make much 
point of the fact of it being necessary 
to increase a staff of five to fifty-four, 
otherwise than to say that had the 
strenuous Mr. Stead, when he was com- 
piling his “interesting symposium of 
men who have worked hard” for the 
December number of his review, “Do 
we sleep too much, or, Do we sleep 
too little?” approached the Department, 
a very affirmative answer could have 
been given him to the latter question. 
But controversy may go; for it will be 
admitted by all unprejudiced observers 
that the Public Trustee is to become 
the intimate, valued, and valuable 
friend of the great majority of the com- 
munity. He desires to be regarded as 
the highly skilled private trustee, inti- 
mately acquainted, and personally sym- 
pathetic with all that concerns his du- 
ties, and not to allow for a moment 
any such cold and formal atmosphere 
to be created as would repel absolute 
confidence in regard to all matters 
however delicate, or choke the confid- 
ing beneficiary with dry-as-dust. It 
is on this ground of alleged official per- 
sonal incapacity that he was, before he 
began to act, often criticised, and yet 
it is on this very ground that he is 
prepared to claim his right to general 
acceptance and gratitude. Mr. Hamer- 
ton, in that most delightful book, 
Round my House, wherein many of his 
French neighbors are faithfully por- 
trayed, allowed: that in some circum- 
stances “it would be better not to ex- 
cite popular curiosity about people 
whose privacy ought to be respected”; 
at the same time he aptly points out 
that even “most fictitious characters 
have been suggested in some remote 
way to begin with, by a living person, 
but no author with the least imagina- 
tion stops at portraiture.” The statu- 
tory rules of the Department enjoin ab- 
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solute secrecy, which, it is needless to 
say, is observed at the peril of place 
and fortune, but, casting suggestion 
into the form of imagination, enough 
may be said to show that in these very 
important personal relations no trus- 
tee ever did more, few probably so 
much. Beginning with those children 
in the West of England who when 
taken over with their estate had to 
have their faces washed and so re- 
ported upon, much as children after a 
nursery tea prepare for the realms of 
the blest downstairs, so these children 
realized the beneficient change in their 
probably earthy and earthly surround- 
ings. Again, no rules of secrecy are 
violated, if that estate is referred to 
which almost solely consisted of a pair 
of man’s boots, and even they had to 
be redeemed from pawn. Further, 
also, there was a case of the Border 
widower who lay sick, following upon 
his wife’s death, and, being in relations 
with the Public Trustee, implored him 
to seek out suitable medical aid. The 
disease was obscure, London was ran- 
sacked, the specialist was found: “Yes, 
he would treat the case, and, more- 
over, under the special circumstances, 
charge nothing; he was interested in 
the patient.”” The good news was sent 
to the bereaved one, and next day from 
this remote Cumberland village came a 
letter, sparse in thanks, but accepting 
all arrangements made, and enclosing 
local and general time-tables in order 
that “the Public Trustee might look 
out the trains!” 

This widower, however, already had 
won al] hearts. After his wife died, 
he associated us with himself in choos- 
ing a suitable stone for the grave. In- 
finite pains were taken over it, and 
first one curb and stone was discussed, 
and then another. Like most things 
in life, even this discussion ended in 
compromise, though not, as Lord Mor- 
ley says of politics, with “the second 
best.” For, on one design hovered a 
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most reverent representation of the 
holy dove. This he desired to have 
transferred to the design of a plain 
stone, for he explained, “my dear wife 
was so fond of birds!” Again, too 
many a detail of the Misses Flite and 
Misters Flite might be told: those 
happy, yet earnest creatures whose for- 
tune hovers always on the marge of 
some distant horizon, if only some aid 
be forthcoming to reach it. One par- 
ticularly charming applicant of this 
type came early. He had launched an 
action against the mightiest in his part 
of the country. He had taken all his 
preliminary steps in person, pursuing 
his action from dawn to noon, and 
supplying the sinews of war disguised 
as a hawker from noon to night, and 
every one, judges and masters, clerks 
and ushers, had behaved like noblemen 
and gentlemen; he could repeat the ip- 
sissima verba. Yet he lacked proof on 
ore point. Had we got it? Alas! not. 
Nevertheless, when he entered into his 
own, he had been so kindly received by 
the Public Trustee that all who had 
helped should live for aye at a verita- 
ble Belshazzar’s feast. 

But let it not be thought that the 
Public Trustee’s aid is not invoked and 
valued in graver matters of life and 
death. Conceive the case of the morn- 
ing post bringing some urgent entreaty 
for full information as to the powers 
and duties of the Public Trustee. “Can 
any one be sent as well?” the writer 
asks. “It is a large estate, and in- 
volves matters of great importance.” 
The distance is great, but a wire is 
sent, and an assistant leaves by the 
next train. On arrival, he is met and 
driven high up on to the edge of a 
North-country wold; there, in a large 
country house, remote from all busy 
life, is the master of the house, a hu- 
man being in dire need of powerful aid. 
He is in bed ill. As one enters it is 
evident at once that the lamp of life 
is at best but low, indeed it may give 
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but one last flicker and go out for ever. 
A few sentences, tense with the tenac- 
ity of the sense of vital opportunity 
ebbing away, and the visitor is put en 
rapport with his host. Everything is 
said to be explained, the Public Trus- 
tee agrees to act under the will and to 
be guardian of the daughter, the repre- 
sentative surmises that the contents of 
a sealed packet will explain much more 
and comes away impressed, not only 
with the charity but with the wisdom 
of Madame de Staél’s Comprendre c'est 
pardonner. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in- 
finite variety characterizes the day of 
the Public Trustee; his visitors are 
numerous. It may be that the story 
unconsciously surpasses the best ever 
told by Dickens or Mark Twain; it may 
be some romance, or tragedy sharp and 
poignant, imminent often over the vis- 
itor himself as he states his case, or 
again awakes the echoes of a forgotten 
crime. At other times it is Christmas 
presents for fatherless boys and girls 
which have to be bought, winter out- 
fits provided, school prospectuses to be 
read, debts of some prodigue to be paid, 
a daughter to be married, a battle of 
wits over the sale of some business 
forming part of a trust estate, perhaps 
a trust for the benefit of a police con- 
stable’s widow who has sacrificed his 
life in the discharge of his duty, or of 
a fund for children orphaned in the 
Messina disaster. The criticism that 
an official can never take the place of 
the personal trustee must go, for there 
is no reason why there should not be 
that flexibility and the readiness to be 
human and personal over even impor- 
tant trifles which will enable this soul- 
less corporation sole to satisfy every 
private need. For, be it remembered 
also, it is not a case where the more he 
does the more he gets paid, as the fees 
are fixed, and the temptation might be 
to earn those fees as easily as possible. 
But the Public Trustee knows that to 
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become a permanent habit of mind 
with the public he must make his office 
a living human organization. He ac- 
cepts Mr. Haldane’s eloquent concep- 
tion that “the life of the State, in its 
controlling power for good, is as real 
and great as that of the individual.” 
As Lobby rumor had it that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, wren he started the “tearing 
and raging propaganda,” told the pas- 
sive resisters to “tear up their leaflets,” 
so it may be that to the extent that the 
Public Trustee satisfies all needs waste- 
paper will accumulate in the offices of 
the Socialist Labor party and the Fa- 
bian Society, although by one of those 
perverse tricks of which nature is fond 
we should then see a Socialist State as- 
sisting to preserve inviolate the dis- 
positions of the individual. The future, 
however, may take care of itself; for 
the moment, it is doubtless the success 
of the Public Trustee on the personal 
side of his office that has caused the 
scheme of custodian trusteeship to fail 
in securing popular favor. The scheme 
is unnecessarily elaborate and expen- 
sive, but it had some theoretical vir- 
tues. The practical defect of it is 
that it shuts out the custodian from all 
questions of management, whereas the 
public prefer that a_ skilled trus- 
tee should have the full powers of an 
ordinary trustee. Out of 425 trusts 
taken last year, the Public Trustee 
was appointed custodian in nine cases 
only. 

Another criticism that is frequently 
heard against the Public Trustee is that 
with regard to investments he puts 
everything into Consols, the assertion 
being frequently met with even in cor- 
respondence, there put forward like the 
grotesque estimate of expenses at a 
million pounds per annum with every 
show of sober authority. The value of 
the Stock Exchange securities belong- 
ing to trust estates now held by the 
Public Trustee, or in course of being 
transferred to him, is, as has been said. 
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about 2,000,000/.; his holding in Consols 
is 150,0001. The evasive antagonist 
may, however, reply that he does not 
mean strictly Consols, but that all in- 
vestments will be confined within those 
allowed to trustees by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and all other securities will be 
disallowed. The assertion has no 
foundation in fact. The Public Trus- 
tee in this matter is like any ordinary 
private trustee—that is, he is bound en- 
tirely by the provisions of his trust 
deed as to the limits of investment per- 
mitted him. If there are no provisions 
as to investment, then, like any private 
trustee, the Public Trustee is confined 
by law to investment in trustee securi- 
ties only. As a general rule, however, 
the Public Trustee finds that most 
trust instruments give him a fairly 
moderate range of investment over 
which to exercise his discretion. In 
cases where a change is desirable he 
acts as would a highly skilled private 
trustee, by making the best use of his 
knowledge and experience for the bene- 
fit of the estate; with this further ad- 
vantage that the highly skilled private 
trustee has for the most part only his 
own knowledge and the advice of, per- 
haps, the one broker with whom he 
deals to assist his judgment, whereas 
the Public Trustee, in addition to his 
own judgment, consults the tenant for 
life, also in certain cases the rever- 
sioner, and is in touch not with one 
broker only, but with many brokers; so 
the Department accumulates much 
knowledge by way of verification of 
the real merits of the various securities 
and so assists the exercise of the offi- 
cial discretion in such matters. As an 
example of what may be done in cer- 
tain cases, the following illustration 
may be given. Of a large estate, a 
portion, in value some 20,0001., bringing 
in 5001. a year, came to be realized, and 
the reinvestment of this 20,0007. had to 
be undertaken. A fairly wide range 
of investment was both permitted and 
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justifiable, regard being had also to 
the investment of the rest of the estate. 
In result, after much consideration, a 
schedule of reinvestment was settled, 
the 20,0001. was vastly better secured 
than it had been when in the hands of 
the late private trustees, while the in- 
come of the same was increased by 
very nearly 3001. a year. 

If blame is to be laid anywhere in 
the matter of investing trust funds it 
should be on the shoulders of the pri- 
vate trustee. He it is who tends to 
put everything into Consols or Trustee 
Securities, and lets them remain there, 
that is if he esteems himself conscien- 
tious; but if conscientiousness is 
merely, in his opinion, a piece of red 
tape, the estate may be found in any 
thing from Consols to Premium Bonds. 

In one case of an estate of 16,0001. 
in value, the whole of it had been in- 
vested in English railways thirty years 
ago and had not been touched since, 
whereas in the Public Trustee office 
this estate would originally have been 
better distributed and periodically re- 
viewed. Before leaving altogether this 
question of investment, it may be 
pointed out that it has been unfairly 
and improperly imputed to the Depart- 
ment that it favors reinvestment be- 
cause a fee is earned on such an oc- 
ecasion. The answer to this charge is 
that out of this fee the brokerage is 
defrayed, and as this brokerage may 
be anything from % per cent. upwards, 
it does not follow that, taking the 
rough with the smooth, the Public 
Trustee will have much left after pay- 
ing the broker, especially as the gen- 
eral run of his investments carry high 
rates of brokerage. He may receive 
some rebate of commission, but in any 
event he will not make enough from 
any source out of this minor fee to 
tempt him to go in and out of invest- 
ments for the sake of revenue. More- 
over, unwilling as the prejudiced and 
hostile may be to believe it, the Public 
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Trustee fully realizes that such a fool- 
ish policy would only defeat itself. 
One of his greatest assets will be to 
show the public year by year, and from 
one generation to another, how under 
his care the permanent and stable char- 
acter of the capital is assured for all 
time, as well as a reliable stream of 
equable and adequate income provided 
for the life tenant, therefore nothing 
but a clear benefit to the trust coupled 
with the assent of the beneficiaries to 
the benefit proposed, would induce him 
to make any change not necessarily im- 
perative. It is submitted that the De- 
partment leaves the Court without any 
“additional stain” on its character in 
regard to the allegation as to invest- 
ments. 

What then is left? As to the per- 
sonal element it has been shown that 
the private trustee, already harassed 
by the growing complexity of the law, 
cannot hope to compete for the future 
favor of beneficiaries and humane Set- 
tlors and Testators as against his 
strenuous new rival, and that even the 
somnolent world of trusts, where dig- 
nity has for so long resented all in- 
quiry or comment, is invaded by the 
detestable “get on or get out” spirit of 
the times, while as to investments old 
estates are polished up to look like new. 
There remains then only the question 
of expense. As has been often ex- 
plained, the fees were a matter of 
great consideration; every known fee in 
the world was passed under review, 
and the Public Trustee fees were, on 
the whole at the time, the lowest of all. 
With the absolute security of the State 
behind him, the Public Trustee charges 
say, in the case of an estate valued at 
10,0001., only 601., in two sums of 30/. 
each, as fees on the capital, and 3!. 10s. 
a year as fee on income, where a 
Trustee Company in Australia or 
America would charge 2001. and 500I. 
respectively as lump sums, and 8I. 15s. 
and 171. 10s. per annum respectively. 
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Some criticism is occasionally lev- 
elled at the income fee of 1 per cent., 
but a great deal is included in this 
charge. It includes the duty of main- 
taining the trust in a proper state of 
investment (no light duty this); it in- 
cludes the keeping of all accounts and 
rendering the same to the beneficiaries, 
seeing to the due yield and remission 
of income, and attending to all matters 
requiring attention in the course of the 
year. In one trust where only 3l. a 
year in fees were taken 300 letters were 
written, in another where 5l. a year 
were taken in fees, 200 letters have 
been written in ten months, and these 
in addition to many interviews and 
other activities of various kinds arising 
out of the administration. For these 
low fees then, the public in England 
get the Government guarantee answer- 
ing for their estates, and honest and 
economical administration. They avoid 
also for ever afterwards the expense 
and trouble of appointing new trus- 
tees, as the Public Trustee never dies; 
and the expense of appointing new 
trustees may be a serious one in the 
life of a trust, to say nothing of the 
trouble of finding suitable persons. For 
this great and permanent advantage, 
for this insurance against loss, against 
indefinite expense and trouble, it must 
in all honesty be confessed that the 
fees are a mere nothing, very often in- 
deed they may be obliterated in the im- 
provement effected in the investment 
of the estate, and, as all this is real- 
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ized, private persons will no longer feel 
it in the least incumbent on them to 
act as trustees to save the estate these 
moderate charges, and expose it to 
other risks and expense much more se- 
rious; but, rather, satisfied as to the 
readiness of access, as to the personal 
and businesslike methods of the De- 
partment, they will come to resort to it 
as an office formed by themselves to 
answer their own needs, in their own 
time. 

In the modern State the individual 
has a hand-to-hand fight to make his 
way through the impeding forces of 
fierce competition, and he feels that 
immunity from misfortune and poverty 
for himself, and those dependent on 
him, once secured, is not to be exposed 
to the malversations, so often seen in 
recent years, by those who voluntarily 
accept, and charge for, the confidence 
reposed in them. Moreover, if the con- 
ditions of life in the modern State are 
so keen as alleged, the worker, poor or 
rich (and the rich man is at present 
in the majority with the Public Trus- 
tee), does not feel it to be an unde- 
sirable extension of officialism, if the 
State, organized on so broad a basis. 
creates some machinery whereby the 
devolution of property for the purposes 
intended can be absolutely guaranteed. 

This guarantee no one other than the 
Public Trustee can give, and I have 
endeavored to show how abundantly 
the Public Trustee gives even far more 
than he guarantees. 

FE. K. Allen. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CUCKOO. 


The mysterious habits of the cuckoo 
have attracted the attention of natu- 
ralists from the earliest times. More 
than two thousand years ago, Aristotle 
refuted the statement that cuckoos 
turned into hawks in winter. Yet 
such is the conservatism of supersti- 


tion that this belief is still occasion- 
ally found among English game-keep- 
ers in the twentieth century. Perhaps 
this is not surprising when we con- 
sider how few gamekeepers ever read 
the works of Aristotle. During the 
last century, however, our knowledge 
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of ornithology has been greatly in- 
creased. In every country of Europe, 
field naturalists have been at work 
making collections and recording ob- 
servations. An enormous literature 
has grown up, treating of the cuckoo's 
habits; but there is still much that is 
uncertain and a great deal that is at 
present unknown. There are, however, 
two things touching the cuckoo’s habits 
which are familiar to every one. The 
bird is a summer migrant to the Brit- 
ish Isles and the eggs are deposited in 
the nests of other birds. The origin of 
this parasitic custom is shrouded in 
mystery. Even in its migratory habits 
the cuckoo is peculiar. Unlike most 
birds, the old cuckoos are the first to 
depart on their journey southwards. 
The parent birds leave us in July; the 
young birds remain until September. 
Here we are at once confronted with 
a problem. Is it this abnormal impulse 
to migrate early which has led cuckoos 
te put their eggs in other bird’s nests? 
or are they able to leave early because 
they are relieved of domestic duties? 
Cuculus canorus begins to call soon 
after landing but departs in silence: 
so it happens that of the thousands 
who mark the arrival of the cuckoo, 
not many perceive its departure. Few 
people are so dead to the charms of 
natural music that their feelings are 
unmoved by the cry of the cuckoo. 
Though they may be unaffected by any 
of the sights, smells, or sounds of the 
woods and hills, the cuckoo is the one 
migrant whose arrival they notice. 
Many are so excited that they hasten 
to announce the event in the Times or 
their local newspaper. This joyful 
call is, in the strictest sense, the “song” 
of the cuckoo, for it is only uttered by 
the male bird, and it is associated with 
the season of love. The hen cuckoo 
answers with a gurgling chatter which 
is, perhaps, often heard without being 
recognized. Cuckoos are easily de- 


ceived, and those who can imitate the 
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cry with a moderate degree of artful- 
ness may amuse themselves by bring- 
ing the birds within a few yards of 
some place of concealment. 

There was, formerly, general incre- 
dulity among serious ornithologists 
when the arrival of the cuckoo was 
announced before the end of the first 
week of April. But now the occasional 
arrival of cuckoos at the end of March 
is established beyond doubt. Since 
1905, the Migration Committee of the 
British Ornithologists’ Club have en- 
gaged the services of observers all over 
England and Wales to fill up weekly 
schedules recording the spring migra- 
tion of birds. These records are di- 
gested or tabulated and the result is a 
yearly volume (published by Messrs. 
Witherby and Co.) which should be 
studied by every one who is seriously 
interested in ornithology. In the 
spring of 1905, our cuckoos, which had 
wintered in Africa, began to arrive as 
stragglers rather early. The first 
were reported from Sussex and Sur- 
rey on April 1. On April 15 and 16 
there was a considerable immigration 
on the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hants. These birds seem to have 
spread inland to the west and there t» 
have settled down. On April 29, May 
3 and May 7, there were further im- 
migrations on the Sussex coast, but by 
May 8, cuckoos were established all 
over England in the usual numbers 
and no further movements were nDo- 
ticed. In 1906, the first parties ar- 
rived between April 6 and April 9 all 
along the coast from Kent to Cornwall, 
but these remained in the South. The 
main body of cuckoos arrived about 
May 1, and for two or three days there 
was a steady stream of birds, which 
passed rapidly northwards, pouring in 
all along the south coast. The spring 
of 1907, as many may remember, was 
extremely forward, and at the end of 
March summerlike weather prevailed 
all over South-Western Europe. Strag- 
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gling cuckoos appeared in the southern 
and western counties of England be- 
fore the end of March. The main 
body, however, did not arrive until 
April 22; and for a week great num- 
bers of cuckoos came in along the south 
coast and spread towards the north. 
By May 12, they seem to have settled 
down in their summer quarters. Al- 
most all writers on the cuckoos are at 
one as to the greediness of the birds. 
Their voracity is enormous, and the 
love of the male cuckoo for the females 
is subordinated to his love of food. 
This greed leads him to guard with 
jealousy his feeding-grounds but to 
treat with indifference his females. 
The result is that the females have to 
search for mates. They receive the at- 
tentions of as many males as may be 
necessary and move from one to an- 
other. Unlike most birds they do not 
pair, nor are they polygamous, but poly- 
androus. Each female cuckoo has 
many husbands and the males are, 
probably, more numerous than the fe- 
males. One may sometimes see two 
male cuckoos saluting a female with 
their cry and pressing attentions upon 
her; but in cuckoo’s society, sexual 
jealousy seems to be almost unknown 
and fights between males appear to 
be extremely rare. 

It is somewhat strange when we con- 
sider the enormous number of cuckoos 
and the increasing number of ornitholo- 
gists, how few persons have seen the 
cuckoo put her egg into another bird's 
nest. It is now established beyond 
doubt that she lays her egg on the 
ground and carries it to the nest in her 
bill. She puts one egg only in each 
nest; and when two cuckoos’ eggs are 
found in the same nest, as sometimes 
happens, it is the work of two females. 
In most cases the cuckoo removes one 
or more of the host's eggs, but she does 
not always do so. The first observers 


in this country who saw a cuckoo's egg 
put into another bird's nest, appear to 
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have been two Scotch lads, the sons of 
Mr. David Tripeny, a farmer in Cox- 
muir. This was in 1838, and the facts 
were recorded by Macgillivray. It 
was upon Sunday forenoon of June 24, 
when they were sitting in a plantation 
tending their cattle. They saw a 
cuckoo alight at no great distance from 
them, upon a hillock of moss. it 
picked up an egg with its bill, and 
after having looked round about as if 
to ascertain whether there was any one 
in sight, it hopped down with it 
amongst the heath. The lads imme- 
diately ran to the place in which they 
had observed it descend, and when at a 
distance of about six feet, they saw it 
rise from the side of a titlark’s, or 
meadow-pipit’s nest into which it had 
introduced its head. In the nest, 
which was arched over with strong 
heath, and had a narrow entrance from 
the side, there was a newly dropped 
cuckoo’s egg along with one of the 
titlark’s own. 

An interesting note appeared in 
“British Birds” for September 1908 ou 
this subject. The naturalist who re- 
corded the facts was Owen Ephraiin, 
the huntsman of the Ynysfor Hounds, 
who is said to be a very keen and ac- 
curate observer: 


On the evening of May 24, I strolled 
down as far as the marsh to look for 
some nests and found a meadow-pipit's 
with four eggs, quite cold. The little 
birds were following a cuckoo close by. 
so I laid down in the rushes on the 
side of a ditch, within five yards of the 
nest, and watched. Presently the 
cuckoo alighted near, and walking up 
to the nest, picked up one of the pipit’s 
eggs in her beak. This she put aside 
about two feet off, and then, walking 
back, she stooped with her wings half 
raised and laid her egg about three 
or four inches from the side of the nest. 
She then turned round and pushed the 
egg most carefully with her beak into 
the nest. Then she picked up the 
pipit’s egg in her beak and flew away, 
dropping it about twenty yards further 
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on. The meadow pipits were there, 
looking on as if they knew what she 
was doing, for they stopped there and 
did not follow the cuckoo. 


The belief that cuckoos devour other 
birds’ eggs is very widely spread. 
But the fact that the female carries 
her own egg in her bill or sometimes, 
it seems, in her throat, and that she 
carries away and destroys some of the 
eggs of her victims is enough to ex- 
plain this error. A good many 
cuckoos have been shot with eggs in 
their mouths but the evidence that they 
were eating them is not convincing. 
The cuckoo seems to put her egg into 
the host’s nest at various times, occa- 
sionally before any eggs are laid, but 
now and then when the clutch is com- 
plete. The period of incubation, as 
has been proved by hatching a cuckoo’s 
egg in an incubator, is twelve days. 
The commonest foster-parents of the 
young cuckoo in this country are 
hedge-sparrows, meadow-pipits, wag- 
tails, and reed-warblers; but there is, 
as a matter of fact, hardly any passe- 
rine British bird in whose nest a 
cuckoo’s egg has not been found. The 
latest authentic list contains the names 
of one hundred and twenty Palearctic 
birds who, as unconscious hosts, have 
entertained the cuckoo. Cuckoo's eggs 
have been found in the nest of the 
dipper, jay, jackdaw, green wood- 
pecker, wood pigeon, and, most remark- 
able of all, in that of the little grebe or 
dab-chick. It appears to be well es- 
tablished that each female cuckoo al- 
ways lays eggs of a similar coloring. 
This habit is hereditary. The cuckoo 
which always lays blue eggs, may or 
may not deposit them in the nest of a 
bird which also lays blue eggs. So 
the cuckoo which lays in the reed-war- 
bler’s nest may or may not lay an egg 
which resembles a reed-warbler’s; but 
whatever colored egg she does lay, all 
her .eggs will be of the same type. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XLIII. 2251 


It used to be thought that the female 
cuckoo only laid an egg every seven or 
eight days, and this was put forward 
to explain her parasitic habits. But 
this is not the case; each female cuckoo 
lays about twenty eggs in the season, 
and they are laid on alternate days. 
Nor is there anything in the ovary or 
fn the development of the eggs which 
is abnormal. 

It is a strange thing, and one worthy 
of notice, that in some bird’s nests the 
cuckoo’s egg generally resembles the 
host's, while in others it never does so. 
This brings us to the interesting ques- 
tion of the color of cuckoo’s eggs about 
which some very erroneous beliefs pre- 
vail. It is not uncommon to find per- 
sons who are under the impression that 
the cuckoo’s egg always resembles the 
other eggs in the host's nest. With 
this sometimes goes a belief that the 
cuckoo lays her egg, and after critically 
examining the color, decides what nest 
to put it in. It is but a step further 
to suppose that the female cuckoo can 
control the color of her egg, or is some- 
how mysteriously affected by the color 
of the eggs among which she is intend- 
ing to lay her own. 

It will, perhaps, be best to dispel 
these notions by putting together as 
shortly as possible a summary of what 
we know about cuckoo’s eggs. This is 
a subject on which every student of 
ornithology must acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Eugéne Rey. His 
book Altes und Neues aus dem Haushalte 
des Kuckuks fills one with admiration 
for the thoroughness of German scien- 
tific labor. First, it is clear after a 
hasty examination of any big collection 
that the eggs of the cuckoo vary more 
in color than those of any other bird. 
The varieties of coloring extend from 
greenish and reddish gray with darker 
cloudings and spots to pale blue with- 
out any markings at all. Cuckoo’s 
eggs are sometimes found that resem- 
ble no known eggs of any other spe- 
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cies; but for the most part the coloring 
and marking bear a resemblance to 
the common passerine types. Ata 
meeting of the British Ornithologists’ 
Club in March 1896, nine hundred and 
nineteen cuckoo’s eggs were exhibited 
and the spectacle was an instructive 
one. A great deal of evidence which 
has been collected and digested by Dr. 
Rey seems to establish the following re- 
markable facts: cuckoo’s eggs found in 
the nests of the redstart and the bram- 
bling are nearly always like those of 
the owners of the nests; cuckoo’s eggs 
found in the nests of the white-throat, 
the garden-warbler, the sedge-warbler 
and the reed-warbler are frequently im- 
itations of the nest-owner’s eggs; 
cuckoo’s eggs found in the nests of 
common wrens, willow-wrens, chiff- 
chaffs, wood-warblers and hedge-spar- 
rows are never imitations of the eggs 
of those birds. The intelligent reader 
will doubtless have noticed a curious 
thing. The eggs of the redstart and 
the hedge-sparrow are both pale blue, 
and, as every one knows, much resem- 
ble each other. Cuckoo's eggs in the 
redstart’s nest are almost always like 
the other eggs, whilst those in the 
hedge-sparrow’s are never imitations 
of the nest-owners. We have, then, a 
race of cuckoos laying pale blue eggs 
which are parasitic on the redstart, 
but which never avail themselves of a 
hedge-sparrow’s nest. Seebohm sug- 
gested that perhaps some species were 
more easily duped than others, and 
therefore that cuckoos could foist their 
eges on them whether they were like or 
unlike in coloring. Certainly hedge- 
sparrows are unsuspicious of man and 
do not easily desert their nests. For 
aught we know they may be color- 
blind, and the cuckoos have discovered 
it. The most important conclusion to 
be arrived at by examining great col- 
lections of cuckoo’s eggs and compar- 
ing them with the eggs of the nests 
from which they were obtained, is that 
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the vast majority are not imitations of 
the nest-owner's eggs. 

These facts about cuckoo’s eggs 
have only been ascertained within com- 
paratively recent years. A®lian who 
wrote on natural history in the second 
century of our era stated that the 
cuckoo’s eggs were only put into the 
nests of birds whose eggs they resem- 
bled. No other observer seems to 
have turned his attention to this inter- 
esting subject until the middle of the 
eighteenth century when Salerne quoted 
an inhabitant of Sologne, who told him 
that the cuckoo’s egg resembled the 
others in the nest in which it might be 
placed. Little more was done until 
Dr. Baldamus, a German, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, drew t- 
tention to the matter. English natural- 
ists who were familiar with cuckoo’s 
eggs in hedge-sparrows’ nests, to which 
eggs they bear no resemblance, did not 
pay much attention to the matter. At 
last a German forester named Brauue 
established beyond doubt that in cer- 
tain cases cuckoos do lay eggs resem- 
bling those of the bird which they seek 
to deceive. He shot a female cuckoo 
near the nest of an Icterine warbler. 
Among the eggs of the warbler in the 
nest Was an egg apparently a cuckoo’s, 
but in coloring similar to those of an 
Icterine warbler. From the oviduct 
of the dead cuckoo he then extracted 
an egg similar in coloring to that in the 
nest, and also, of course, like the eg¢ 
of an Icterine warbler. Here then 
was an instance of a cuckoo imitating 
the egg of her dupe. If we are believ- 
ers in naturai selection there is noth- 
ing very extraordinary in this. It is 
like the animals which obtain protec- 
tion by unconsciously imitating their 
surroundings. The eggs of cuckoos all 
vary to a certain extent. The heredi- 
tary habit puts them always in the nest 
of the same species. It follows that 
which happen most closely to 
the host's eggs will probably 


those 
mimic 
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have the best chance of being incu- 
bated. A tendency to lay eggs with 
particular marking and coloring will 
also be inherited. Once given a habit 
which is of benefit to the cuckoo and 
natural selection will operate. 

It must be confessed that there is 
very little evidence to explain how the 
parasitic habit of the cuckoo arose. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
habit is a beneficial one, for the com- 
mon cuckoo is a flourishing species. 
It is a case, therefore, where natural 
selection may have operated: that is to 
say, when some cuckoos had taken to 
dropping their eggs in other birds’ 
nests, they and their progeny would 
thrive in the struggle for life. The 
parasitic cuckoos would tend to sur- 
vive, and those which went on build- 
ing nests would tend to become exter- 
minated. It is worth noting that the 
cowbirds of the New World, who are in 
no way related to the cuckoo, are also 
parasites. A number of birds Have the 
habit of oceasionally laying in each 
other’s nests. Cases of pheasants and 
partridges doing so have been often re- 
corded, less frequently, cases of gulls 
and eider ducks, redstarts and pied fly- 
eatchers, and various species of tit- 
mice. But with these it seems to be 
an accidental matter. Possibly the 
ancestors of our cuckoo may have be- 
gun in some such fashion, and the 
habit of casually laying in a stranger's 
nest may have proved a useful inher- 
itance. Stories of cuckoos building 
nests and sitting on their own eggs are 
without foundation, and there is no 
trustworthy evidence to support the 
common belief that they return to the 
foster-parent’s nest to see how their 
little one is faring. The female cuckoo 
takes no interest in her offspring after 
the egg is laid and disposed of. A 
great many explanations have been ad- 
vanced to explain why the cuckoo does 
not sit upon her eggs. Some are in- 
genious, but none are satisfactory. 
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Hérissaut, a French naturalist of the 
eighteenth century, declared that the 
cuckoo’s stomach lay behind the ster- 
num, and so formed a protuberance 
which made incubation impossible. To 
this, White, of Selborne, replied by 
showing that the viscera of the night- 
jar are similar to those of the cuckoo, 
and yet it is not prevented from nest- 
ing. Schlegel, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, thought that the cuckoo’s food 
produced an enlarged stomach, that it 
got little nutrition from its diet of 
hairy caterpillars, and that constant 
hunger interfered with domestic duties. 
But it seems that the stomachs of the 
two common North American cuckoos 
are precisely similar, and they are not 
parasites. The maternal feelings of 
the cuckoo are undoubtedly weak. 
But whether she leaves her eggs to fos- 
ter-parents because her maternal feel- 
ings are weak, or whether her maternal 
instincts have been weakened because 
she does not see her progeny, is a prob- 
lem that may be left for further con- 
sideration. 

Aristotle, of course, knew that 
cuckoos laid in the nests of other birds, 
but he was uncertain what became of 
the eggs and young of the wretched 
birds that were duped. Let us hear 
what the great Greek naturalist has 
to say on this point: 


Some say that when the young 
cuckoo grows, it ejects the other young 
birds, which then perish; others say 
that the foster-mother kills them and 
feeds the young cuckoo with them, for 
the beauty of the young cuckoo makes 
her despise her own offspring. People 
say that théy have been eye-witnesses 
of these things. Others say that the 
old cuckoo comes and devours the 
young; others, that the young cuckoo 
is so big that it eats up all the food 
which was meant for the rest. 


In the end he inclines to the true ex- 
planation, which is that the young par- 
asite evicts the rightful owners. It 
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was Edward Jenner, as most persons 
know, who in June 1787, conclusively 
ascertained that the young cuckoo, un- 
aided, threw his fellow nestlings out 
of the nest. For many centuries it 
was known that the young cuckoo was 
found, after a short time, sole tenant. 
Some believed that the old cuckoo used 
to return when her egg was hatched 
and destroy all but her own offspring. 
Others believed that the nestlings 
were smothered by the young cuckoo, 
whose rapid growth was notorious, and 
that the dead bodies were flung out by 
the parent birds. Ancient naturalists 
were accustomed to mix the real with 
the fabulous without apparently trying 
to discover the truth by observing for 
themselves. Jenner was the first who 
saw and described one of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes that can be wit- 
nessed in the life of birds. He re- 
ported his discovery to John Hunter, 
who made a communication to the 
Royal Society. Many naturalists re- 
mained sceptical, but numberless sub- 
sequent observers and, in recent times. 
several photographs have proved the 
accuracy of the celebrated Jenner. 
His account has become classical, and 
is well worth reading. On June 18, 
he found a hedge-sparrow’s nest con- 
taining three eggs, and in addition a 
cuckoo’s egg. Next day he found a 
young hedge-sparrow and a young 
cuckoo hatched. The nest was so 
placed that he could well see what took 
place, and to his great surprise he saw 
the young cuckoo only a day oid in the 
very act of turning out the joint tenant 
of the nest. 


The mode of accomplishing this was 
very curious. The little animal with 
the assistance of its rump and wings 
contrived to get the bird upon its back, 
and making a lodgment for the burden 
by elevating its elbows, clambered 


backward with it up the side of the 
nest till it reached the top, where, rest- 
ing for a moment, it threw off its load 
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with a jerk, and quite disengaged it 
from the nest. It remained in this sit- 
uation for a short time, feeling about 
with the extremities of its wings, as if 
to be convinced whether the business 
was properly executed, and then 
dropped into the nest again. With 
these (the extremities of its wings) I 
have often seen it examine, as it were, 
an egg and nestling before it began its 
operations; and the nice sensibility 
which these parts appeared to possess 
seemed sufficiently to compensate the 
want of sight, which as yet it was 
destitute of. I afterwards put in an 
egg, and this, by a similar process, was 
conveyed to the edge of the nest and 
thrown out. These experiments I 
have since repeated several times in 
different nests and have always found 
the young cuckoo disposed to act in the 
same manner. In climbing up the 
nest it sometimes drops its burden and 
thus is foiled in its endeavors; but af- 
ter a little respite the work is resumed, 
and goes on almost incessantly until it 
is effected. It is wonderful to see the 
extraordinary exertions of the young 
cuckoo, when it is two or three days 
old, if a bird be put into the nest with 
it that is too weighty for it to lift out. 
In this state it seems ever restless and 
uneasy. But this disposition for turn- 
ing out its companions begins to de- 
cline from the time it is two or three 
till it is about twelve days old, when, 
as far as I have hitherto seen, it 
ceases. Indeed, the disposition for 
throwing out the eggs appears to cease 
a few days sooner; for I have fre- 
quently seen the young cuckoo, after it 
had been hatched nine or ten days, re- 
move a nestling that had been placed 
in the nest with it, when it suffered an 
egg, put there at the same time, to 
remain unmolested. The singularity 
of its shape is well adapted for these 
purposes; for, different from other 
newly-hatched birds, its back from the 
scapule downwards is very broad, with 
a considerable depression in the mid- 
dle. This depression seems formed by 
nature for the design of giving a more 
secure lodgment to the egg of the 
hedge-sparrow, or its young one, when 
the young cuckoo is employed in re- 
moving either of them from the nest. 
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When it is about twelve days old, this 
cavity is quite filled up, and then the 
back assumes the shape of nestling 
birds in general. 

Among those who were incredulous 
was Charles Waterton, who declared, 
with characteristic bluntness, that Jen- 
ner never saw what he relates. Even 
Gould long clung to the ancient belief 
that the youngsters were evicted by 
their parents. But Gould was ulti- 
mately induced to confess that he was 
mistaken. More astonishing is it to 
find a modern ornithologist like See- 
bohm, in his great work on “British 
Birds,” writing as follows: “It has been 
said on what appears to be incontesta- 
ble evidence, that the young cuckoo, 
soon after it is hatched, ejects the 
young or eggs from the nest by hoist- 
ing them on its back; but one feels in- 
clined to class these narratives. with 
the equally well-authenticated stories 
of ghosts and other apparitions which 
abound.” The impulse which induces 
the unfledged, blind, and inexperienced 
cuckoo nestling to hurl its comrades to 
destruction is a wonderful instance of 


the operation of instinct. A German 
The National Review. 


naturalist placed a young cuckoo au¢ 
a nest containing young bullfinches at 
opposite ends of a window-sill. The 
cuckoo crawled across, inserted him- 
self into the nest, and threw the young 
bullfinches out. Such was their natu- 
ral resistance that it took the cuckoo 
two hours to accomplish this labor for 
which he showed a passionate eager- 
ness. It now and then happens that 
two cuckoos are hatched at the same 
time in the same nest, and a contest is 
waged between them until one or other 
succumbs. A case has been reported 
where both young cuckoos survived, 
and were fed by the foster-parents for 
ten days. What subsequently hap- 
pened, the observer unfortunately was 
not able to record. The young cuckoo 
leaves the nest in about fourteen days, 
followed with solicitous anxiety by its 
devoted foster-parents who continue to 
feed it. Perhaps the strangest thing 
in the whole history of the bird is the 
strange fascination which it exerts; for 
small birds of various species have 
been observed to join the foster-parents 
in laboring to satisfy the young 
cuckoo’s insatiable appetite. 
Harold Russell. 





THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRES. 


By His Honor Jupes Parry. 


Forshaw, K.C., was not only a great 
name at the Parliamentary Bar, but 
once for a whole week it was a house- 
hold word throughout the country. As 
a rule, fortunes are made at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar by men whose names are 
received with reverence in Westmin- 
ster, but are unknown to the spokes and 
tyres of that wider world of which 
Westminster is only the hub. Robert 
Forshaw, aS you remember, sprang 
into fame in opposing the Atmosphere 
Concession Bill, which was promoted 
by a syndicate of the tribes headed by 
the cleverest of the Tomato Brothers, 


who proposed to corner the whole air 
of England to a height of three miles 
from the earth for the purposes of 
aerial traction. It was Forshaw’s 
cross-examination of the finance of the 
scheme which burst it up, and a grate- 
ful nation printed his portrait in libel- 
lous photographic smudges in half- 
penny papers, wrote imaginary biogra- 
phies of him, and talked about him for 
seven days, and then forgot all about 
him. Still it is something at the Par- 
liamentary Bar even to have been 
heard of at all. 

Robert Forshaw was certainly a man 
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to be envied. At fifty-two he had 
everything one would suppose that a 
man could desire. He had a fortune 
which he had made for himself, a pro- 
fession of which he was the acknowl- 
edged leader, ample leisure and vaca- 
tion, many interesting friends, and no 
wife. But true it is, as the philoso- 
pher says, that he only is happy who 
knows himself to be so, and For- 
shaw’s knowledge stopped short of that 
point. 

It was a foggy afternoon in Novem- 
ber, and he sat in the smoking-room 
of the Addison Club—he affected lit- 
erary society—the whole six foot of 
him deep in thought in an arm-chair 
before a glowing fire. His steel-gray 
eyes were fixed on a bronze lion on the 
clock as though he intended putting a 
poser to him in cross-examination; his 
finger and thumb thoughtfully caressed 
his square lower jaw, and his broad 
nose quivered as he gave two or three 
hasty snorts—a ‘habit of his on the 
rare occasions on which he was puz- 
zled. He shook his head and rose 
from the chair, and touched the bell. 
A waiter came in and paused before 
him for 2 moment or two as he stood 
with his full broad side—and it was 
a broad side—to the fire, apparently 
lost in thought. 

The waiter coughed. 

“A sherry and bitters.” 

“Ten ae.” 

The waiter had reached the door 
when, with that rapid mental alert- 
ness that made him the terror of sur- 
veyors and engineers, he suddenly 
shifted his ground, and, holding a 
warning finger in the air at the waiter, 
to indicate to him that it was his mis- 
take and not counsel’s, he said with a 
regretful accent on the first word: 
“Gin and bitters.” The waiter blushed 
at his error, and withdrew in confu- 
sion, and Forshaw sank into his chair 
sighing to himself: “That used not to 
be necessary, but there’s no doubt 
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about it—I’m losing my appetite, I'm 
losing my appetite.” 

And that was the tragedy, and it 
was a real tragedy for Robert For- 
shaw, and the first that had entered his 
life. For when you have lived with a 
hearty, jovial companion for over fifty 
years, and sat at every meal with him, 
and seen him go from your board when 
you had had enough of him, and wel- 
comed his return with the clang of 
the gong, and if you have awakened in 
the morning to find your friend wait- 
ing with a cup of tea and bread-and- 
butter, and sat up with him at night 
in the supper-room at the Addison over 
oysters and bacon sandwiches and 
tripe—if you have had a life-long 
friend like this, never jaded, never 
tired, always at his best, always seek- 
ing to make life brighter and better for 
you, is it not indeed a tragedy to see 
him fading away before your eyes and 
to know that you are losing him for 
ever? And Forshaw’s appetite was 
well known in restaurants and places 
where they cook. Not only was it a 
large and healthy one, but it was recog- 
nized to be of a discerning and cul- 
tured nature, and those whose duty it 
was to minister to the rich and hungry 
felt that to have pleased Forshaw and 
his appetite was in itself a diploma. 

But even in the face of the gravest 
disaster, an Englishman must order his 
dinner and do his best to eat it. For- 
shaw sipped his gin and bitters, and 
sent for the butler, with whom he re- 
mained in careful conference for a con- 
siderable time. 

“It’s a difficult matter, Rowlands, to 
order a dinner for a young fellow like 
my nephew, with the digestion of an 
ostrich, and Professor Taliesin Jones, 
who is next door to a vegetarian.” 

“It is indeed, sir,” said Rowlands, 
gravely admiring, with a kindly profes- 
sional courtesy, the gifted amateur 
choosing the items of the bill of fare. 

“And it is a task I have little heart 
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for, Rowlands. I shall just taste the 
ham omelette. It is all I can do to- 
night. My appetite is going.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” said the butler 
fervently, with a slight tremor in his 
voice. 

“But it is so,” said Forshaw, simply 
and calmly, as the hero speaks when he 
knows that the battle is lost, “it is so.” 

“General Mackenzie, sir,” said Row- 
lands deferentially, “says a gin and 
vermouth. French vermouth——” 

“No, Rowlands, no,” said the great 
man, with a resolute smile. “It is a 
kindly suggestion and well meant, but 
you cannot bring the dead to life with 
a cock-tail.” 

Rowlands bowed humbly, and glided 
softly from the room, with a feeling 
in his butler’s heart that the saying he 
had just heard was a text from some 
unwritten scripture. 

But whilst we bury our dead, and 
hug the sadness of it te our hearts 
in the silent hours of our lives, we 
cannot afford to let these sad pleas- 
ures hinder us in our duties to the liv- 
ing. Robert Forshaw threw his lost 
appetite boldly out of his mind, and 
focussed his thoughts on his plans for 
his nephew's career. Herbert For- 
shaw was an orphan, the only son of 
Robert's younger brother who had died 
penniless. Brought up to the Church, 
Herbert Forshaw, senior, had left it 
for the stage and married young. Some 
said that the two brothers were es- 
tranged over their love for the same 
lady, and that they shook hands over 
her grave, when the curtain rang down 
on her life and rang up on the life of 
her son. How that may be I cannot 
say, but when, after a few years of 
the anxious life of an actor out of an 
engagement, death cast Herbert for a 
leading part in a funeral, his brother 
Robert adopted the boy, and since then 
he had been as much his son as a boy 
ean be to a man who is only a bache- 


lor. 
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Even if he had been a real father, 
Robert Forshaw might have blundered 
in the same way; for, to the world 
without end, there will always be some 
foolish parents who expect their chil- 
dren to do as they have done, earn as 
they have earned, live over again their 
own laborious lives, and arrive at their 
own petty triumphs. Fortunately 
youth knows better, and goes its own 
way to its own particular north pole. 
And though many be lost on the way, 
and eaten by bears and frozen in the 
deep snows, yet, as they are willing to 
go, it is well not to hinder them; for it 
is the world’s way, and the world will 
not be denied its victims. And happy 
is the son whose father has learnt that, 
when his boy’s time comes to go into 
the battle of life, the father’s not dis- 
honorable task is to attend to the com- 
missariat department, and send up 
regular supplies from the base as long 
as there are any to send, and to equip 
a hospital and keep it ready in case 
of accidents, and to leave the fighting 
to be done by the young soldier on his 
own. But Robert Forshaw, having 
lived a self-centred, highly successful, 
unmarried life, was about as ignorant 
of the real facts of life as any un- 
opened oyster. He treated young Her- 
bert as he would have treated a sew- 
age scheme, or an amalgamation of 
townships into a borough, or a project 
for a new water-way. He mapped out 
every inch of his life from the cradle 
to the grave. He prepared balance 
sheets of every year of his career, and 
he looked forward to the day when a 
golden key should open for his nephew 
the brazen doors of the Parliamentary 
Bar. In his dreams he saw the great 
Robert Forshaw, K.C.—Forshaw IL— 
stepping from his throne at Westmin- 
ster, and Herbert—Forshaw II.—ac- 
cepting from the loyal body of Parlia- 
mentary agents the oath of their allegti- 
ance. 


And whilst Herbert was at school 
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and college all had gone well, for Her- 
bert was of a soft docile nature, and 
though outwardly not unlike his uncle, 
having his large nose and square chin, 
yet in thought and manner his uncle 
noticed, rot without uneasiness, that 
what individuality he possessed was 
his own, and not of the kind that was 
likely to hold sway over the unruly 
cunning of the expert witness. For 
young Herbert did not excel in mathe- 
matics as his uncle had done, but was 
a great player of games, and looked at 
the world demurely out of brown liquid 
eyes which had not that steely glance 
of old Robert's, so terrifying to the 
imaginative surveyor whose percent- 
ages would not stand criticism. Rob- 
ert, all his life, had made men feel like 
worms before him; Herbert made, men 
feel like butterflies—“butterflies all 
gold”—and that is no use at the Par- 
liamentary Bar. But Robert had not 


found all this out,as yet. He knew 
Herbert was fond of the _ serious 
drama, of music, of literature. It did 


not trouble him. He remembered 
that one of the lights of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar was an adept at conjuring 
tricks, and it was this faculty that had 
carried him into the very highest ranks 
of society. He knew also that Herbert 
was a friend and companion of the 
Rey. Albert Crosier, whose East End 
Mission was much talked of, and he 
had warned Herbert not to waste too 
much of his time over his friend’s 
schemes. But Herbert, somewhat jes- 
uitically I fear, had pointed out to his 
uncle that at Crosier’s Mission you 
met really good people, and that it was 
through Crosier’s introduction he had 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. All- 
hallows, the wife of the senior partner 
in Allhallows, Cleek and Sharp, of Vic- 
toria Street, the great Parliamentary 
agents, and Mrs. Allhallows had asked 
him to spend the week-end at her home 
at Purley. When Robert heard about 
that he acknowledged to himself that 
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one must not hastily condemn even an 
East End Mission. For he knew All- 
hallows well, and had heard him speak 
of two daughters, and if, as he knew 
sometimes happened, youth began to 
sigh for companionship and a wife, 
here was an alliance that might make 
his succession to the Forshaw throne a 
certainty. And the more he dreamed 
over the picture of his lucky nephew— 
with a mourning thought of himself 
and his lost appetite—the more he en- 
vied him his career and his triumphal 
march to power in a great profession, 
and his present youth and good looks 
and buoyant spirits, and, above all, his 
strong, healthy appetite. 

And to crown his dreams as he was 
nodding in the chair in his dark corner, 
in comes young Herbert, leaping from 
his hansom like Bacchus from his char- ' 
iot in Titian’s picture, and bounding up 
the club stairs bringing a whiff of 
fresh air and young life into that liter- 
ary mausoleum. And the uncle wakes 
up and looks at the lad, and envies him 
more than ever in his heart, for he was 
good to look on. And now Professor 
Taliesin Jones appears, and he beams 
through his brown beard when he 
shakes hands with the lad. For young 
life will melt the heart even of a geolo- 
gist. And though the Professor knows 
more about coal measures and water- 
bearing strata, and can swear harder 
about dark geological prophecies with 
less fear of breaking down in cross- 
examination than any known expert 
witness, yet he, too, has a soft corner 
in his heart for young Herbert. But 
he does not look at him through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles with blue eyes 
of envy or pride, but rather of kind- 
ness and pity. For the Professor is a 
Welshman, and beneath that long, 
brown beard of his there beats a 
Welsh heart which is full of poetry 
and imagination, and he knows enough 
of uncle and nephew and their plans 
and schemes to know that, unless mira- 
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cles happen, they will not easily meet 
their hearts’ desires. And though the 
Professor in geological things is a 
sound rationalist, and will hear of nu 
miracles in the coal measures, and will 
fight any cleric who threatens his the- 
ory of the millstone grit deposit with 
Asiatic folk-lore, yet, as his name 
should imply, he is a bard and has been 
ealled in his bardic name within the 
magic circle in the castle of Carnarvon, 
and has the right of entry into the 
Gorsedd. And deep down in his na- 
ture, as it is with all true Welshmen, 
his religious instinct tells him that this 
is still an age of miracles, in Which 
the heart’s desire is only granted to 
human beings by the agency of the un- 
seen. ’ 
So much good did the arrival of his 
nephew and his friend work toward 
Robert Forshaw that he added a pref- 
ace of six oysters to the menu, to Row 
land’s great pleasure, and finished his 
own share with real heartiness. 

And, the dinner over, Robert and the 
Professor were to discuss a forthcom- 
ing waterworks bill, the geological de- 
struction of which was to be left to 
the latter; so young Herbert thought- 
fully withdrew to the play, and left the 
seniors to their coffee and cigars, not 
heeding his uncle’s suggestion that he 
would learn a great deal if he joined 
the conference. 

For more than an hour the two el- 
ders talked geology and law, in their 
immediate relation to the prevention 
of carrying pure water to an urban 
population. Water led indirectly to 
food—a subject all men delight in—as 
one in which each has some peculiar 
experience to relate. Food reminded 


Forshaw of his loss, and as even an 
acquaintance is sympathetic with the 
food tragedies of another's life—not 
knowing how soon he may be in a like 
case—he resolved to break the matter 
gently to the Professor. 

“There is no doubt about it,” he said, 
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summing the matter up in a phrase; “I 
am not losing my appetite; I have lost 
las 

“Is it really as bad as that?” asked 
the Professor, with a sigh of sympathy. 

Forshaw nodded. 

“If you had been a vegetarian,”—be- 
gan the Professor. 

“Then I should not have even the 
pleasure of memory left to me,” re- 
plied Forshaw. “At all events I have 
had an appetite.” 

“There are dishes that a vegetarian 
may put before a robust appetite with- 
out a blush,” asserted the Professor. 

Forshaw shook his head. 

The Professor described at length a 
“cauliflower au gratin,” and annotated 
his discourse with the various ad- 
dresses on the Continent, and espe- 
cially in Northern Italy, where the 
right kind of cheese might be bought. 

“That is all very well in its right 
place towards the end of a meal, but 
it is not a meal. I might play with it 
to-day, but, as I say, I have lost my 
appetite.” 

“And the doctors?” asked the Profes- 
sor, “what do the doctors say?” 

“The doctors!” repeated Forshaw 
contemptuously. “They are men of 
one idea; they have only one prescrip- 
tion. oxercise! I hate exercise.” 

“You should try golf,” suggested the 
Professor, 

“I did try golf when I was at Cannes 
the other day,” replied Forshaw an- 
grily; “it irritated me.” 

“It does,” answered the Professor 
thoughtfully; “and that perhaps is its 
chief value.” 

“Now look at that nephew of 
mine, Herbert,” interrupted Forshaw. 
“There he is as strong as a horse, 
ready to eat anything; and at that con- 
founded game you mention he can give 
me any handicap you like and leave me 
standing. What is the use of all I 
have worked for, of my wealth and 
experience and knowledge, when the 
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prizes of the world are taken from me 
and given to him? I would pay a big 
price to change places with the fel- 
low. I had no such uncle to start me 
in life!” 

“But, my dear Forshaw, you have 
done better without; you have won the 
top rung of the ladder by your own 
power and ability.” 

“Any fool ought to get to the top 
rung of a ladder who once gets his 
foot on the bottom rung,” grumbled 
Forshaw; “the toughest fight is at the 
foot of the ladder. But why climb 
ladders at all? Why not remain on the 
ground? What is the good of it all?” 

“I can see you do want exercise; the 
doctors are right. When a man be- 
comes morbid and disappointed with 
life, it is as if the ‘Cwn Wybir’ had 
appeared, the Dogs of the Sky as we 
¢all them in Wales, and we all know 
what they forebode.” 

“I've heard you .talk that kind of 
nonsense, Jones, once before, and that 
was after dinner,” said Forshaw 
grimly. “How can a sensible success- 
ful man like yourself talk about sky 
dogs and forebodings?”’ 

“I suppose it is as impossible for 
a Welshman to explain his beliefs to 
a Saxon, as it is for a Saxon to under- 
stand and speak our language. But I 
must lend you my grandfather's book 
on apparitions and spirits. I dare say 
you never even heard of the Rev. Ed- 
mund Jones, of Monmouth.” 

“Has any one ever heard of him?’ 
laughed Forshaw, with the good na- 
ture of the ignorant. 

Professor Taliesin Jones winced at 
the disrespect shown to his ancestor. 

“My grandfather, who was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, had not 
only a firm belief in the ghosts and 
goblins and fairies of Wales, but wrote 
his book to prove that unbelievers like 
yourself were Sadducees, or, at the 
best, men of weak and womanish un- 
derstandings.” 
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The Professor spoke with the heat 
that is kindled by knowledge and faith, 
and Robert Forshaw, who had a fine 
instinct for the ring of truth in the 
sound of the human voice, leant over 
and placed his hand softly on his 
friend’s arm saying: “I am sorry; I 
did not know we were within two gen- 
erations of a man who believed in 
fairies.” 

“You are in the presence of such a 
man,” said the Professor solemnly. “I 
have heard the fairy music more than 
once.” 

“Hm! 
Counsel. 

“And more than that.” continued the 
Professor, stroking his beard and 
speaking with great deliberation, “if 
your eyes were not blind and you could 
see the fairies, I make no doubt they 
could find your lost appetite and give 
you your heart's desire.” 

“Now you are jesting with a serious 
subject,” said Forshaw, jumping up. 
“I wish I had not told you about my 
appetite, if you can do nothing else but 
make fun of my confidences.” 

“My dear Forshaw, I only spoke 
what I believed.” 

Fortune at this moment brought 
young Herbert back, and with him the 
spirit of good humor. Forshaw 
greeted him with a laugh. 

“The Professor here is a believer in 
ghosts and goblins and fairies. What 
do you think of that, Herbert?” 

“That is grand,” said Herbert, beam- 
ing on the Professor. “It was Ibsen’s 
‘Master Builder’ to-night. He, too, be- 
lieved in trolls and spirits.” 

“It is the country you are born in, I 
expect, that enables you to know the 
truth,” said the Professor, nodding to 
Herbert. 

Herbert sighed. 
in Birmingham. 

Robert Forshaw threw up his hands 
in mock despair, saying, “Are we all 
mad, or are we three sane men sitting 


Hm!” ejaculated the King’s 


He had been born 
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in the smoke-room of the Addison 
Club? Is yonder light an eight-candle 
Edison-Swan, which badly wants re- 
newing, or a corpse candle, and shall I 
ring for some whiskey and soda?’ The 
last words were a cold douche to the 
Professor’s superstitions, for if he was 
a vegetarian and a believer in appari- 
tions, he was no teetotaller, and held 
strongly that the usquebaugh of Scot- 
land was a lineal descendant of his 
own native metheglin, a heresy that 
brought him into distasteful conflict 
upon education boards with many 
prominent antiquarian Nonconformists, 
who declared that metheglin was a sort 
of unfermented tonic water. 

And with the whiskey Professor 
Taliesin Jones justified his godfathers 
and godmothers, for he started to sing 
the praises of his native country in 
a rhythmic chant with well-chosen ad- 
jectives picked out of the cold scrap- 
heap of the Saxon tongue, but made 
glowing with a foreign glory and 
brightness under the hammer of a 
Welsh accent. And he sang of exer- 
cise and golf links and sand-hills and 
star-grass and bunkers such as can 
only be found in wild Wales. And in 
all honesty to Merionethshire he did not 
omit the links of Aberdovey or of Har- 
lech, and Rhy! was chosen as the fair- 
est of Denbighshire, and the Morfa of 
Conway and the dainty stripling 
course at Pwllheli were swept into his 
saga of praise. And the two Forshaws 
were seized with the great desire that 
sometimes warms even the sluggard 
Saxon and moulds him into a poet and 
prince in spite of his Lowland clay. 
There crept over uncle and nephew a 
wild longing to stand in the presence 
of the Welsh mountains and to call 
themselves blessed. 

A middle-aged under-secretary of 
state, reading the “Times” at the other 
end of the room, saw only a_ wild, 
brown bearded giant with his specta- 
cles pushed up on his forehead, a tum- 


bler of whiskey waving in one hand, 
and the other going up and down like 
a semaphore—heard only a continuous 
gabble punctuated by the Welsh fal- 
setto comma notes which seemed to put 
new life into the speaker. 

But the Forshaws were under the 
spell of a bard who was opening their 
blind eyes to the light of a new 
Heaven. Herbert flung wide the doors 
of his soul and took the poet into its 
inner chambers, harp and crown and 
flowing robes and all. Robert would 
at first have willingly give him six- 
pence to play in the next street, but 
he began by listening, and then, when 
he would have bid him cease, his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth 
and he was a prisoner under a spell, 
and at length a willing one. 

And the Professor now sang of the 
Llandudno links where appetites are 
lurking in every bunker. He cursed 
the builders who had encroached on 
their beauties and the blasphemers 
who stole God’s glorious sand-hills 
which He had made so lovingly with 
centuries of winds and storms, and he 
called down vengeance on the men who 
carted them away to mix the sea-sand 
of them into inferior mortar. And 
when he had swept these ignoble ones 
into a Gehenna suburb of their own 
building, he sang of the strange ro- 
mances that the watchers of old had 
seen from these very links—of the 
great flood that had overwhelmed the 
ancient city whose foundations are yet 
to be seen at low tide on the Conway 
sands, and of the Roman pear! fish- 
eries in the river whose mussels are 
to-day famous among humble cooks, 
and of many another long-forgotten 
history. And then came word-peans 
of praise of the scenery, and the at- 
mosphere, and the winter climate, and 
lastly of the links themselves, in which 
he recited, with circumstance and not 
without pomp, his own record round 
of ninety-seven as he had indeed done 
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it, closing his song swan-like with un- 
selfish praise for the gloricus bunker at 
the eighteenth hole that had robbed 
him of an eighty-five. 

And as he finished, old Robert and 
young Herbert shouted in one voice, 
“We ought to go there.” 

“To-morrow,” said the Professor. 

“And why not?’ asked Robert. 
“You can leave chambers for a few 
days, eh, Herbert?’ 

“If you wish it,” replied the nephew 
humbly. 

“You will come back a golfer with 
an appetite,” said the Professor. 

“You almost persuade me to be a 
golfer,” said Robert smiling; “‘but what 
about an hotel?” 

“To really enjoy the full beauty of 
the place,” continued the Professor, 
“at this time of year you must stay 
at a charming hotel at the foot of the 
Orme, It faces south, and looks 
across the links and over the sea to 
Penmaenmawr. It is an_ historical 
house, too. Carroll is said to have 
written ‘Alice in Wonderland’ there.” 

“Really!” said Herbert, full of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

“Anyhow, I believe there is no doubt 
that it was over the Conway sands that 
the Walrus and the Carpenter wept 
together—and well they might.” 

“I shall try your prescription,” said 
Robert Forshaw with determination, 
and he rang for the Bradshaw. 

“How on earth did you manage to get 
uncle to move?” asked Herbert of the 
Professor as they walked north to- 
wards Herbert’s rooms, which were in 
Gower Street. 

“You heard all, 
Professor. “This 


my boy,” said the 
only is the witch- 
craft I have used, but for the matter 
of that your uncle does not believe in 
witchcraft, or magic, or spells, or 
fairies. Fancy a man like Robert For- 
shaw, who can knock sense into a 
House of Commons Committee and 
make them really understand things 


or believe they do for the moment— 
fancy a man like that scoffing at mira- 
cles and witchcraft.” 

“You were talking about fairies or 
something of that sort when I came 
in,” said Herbert; “do you really be- 
lieve in them? Don’t laugh at me, 
but Ibsen—you know I admire his 
plays tremendously—and he seems to 
me to really believe in these supernatu- 
ral things. What do you think?” 

“Of course I don’t think about it at 
all; I know. I was a quarry man, as 
I dare say you have heard, for many 
years before I came out of it to teach 
people things, and we worked in gangs 
there, and could choose our places to a 
certain extent. Now, all the while I 
was in the quarry I had a ‘knocker.’” 

“A ‘knocker’?” asked Herbert. 

“Yes, a little ‘familiar,’ who found 
the best places for me and knocked to 
attract my attention to them. When- 
ever our gang had to move, I went into 
the quarry alone and listened for the 
‘knocker,’ and he always showed me 
good places.” 

“But why did they always send 
you?” 

“Because I alone could hear him,” 
said the Professor simply. 

“And you have no doubt that you 
really did hear him, and that he was 
knocking for your benefit?” 

“Of course—of course!” said the Pro- 
fessor impatiently. “It’s the same in 
all these things, in everything we call 
supernatural. Only he that has eyes 
to see can see, and only he that has 
ears to hear can hear. You must be a 
receiver tuned to the truth in order that 
it should reach you.” 

Herbert had arrived at the door of 
his lodging and opened it, and he and 
the Professor walked in together, con- 
tinuing their discourse without noticing 
that they had left the street. Herbert 
lighted the lamp and made up the fire 
quite mechanically, and the Professor 
continued to pour out his theories of 
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the supernatural whilst he sat down 
before the fire with his hat and coat 
on and loaded a pipe. 

“The principle of the whole thing is 
to be found in wireless telegraphy; but, 
of course, it is nothing new. There 
is nothing new under the sun, and 
there is nothing more remarkable about 
wireless telegraphy than there is in hu- 
man speech, for instance. Here I am 
emitting sounds at a furious rate of 
speed, and somehow or other you are 
receiving them and translating them 
into some sort of sense at an equally 
marvellous rate. Now, if I spoke in 
German or Welsh you couldn't receive 
my message.” 

“Not a syllable,” replied Herbert. 

“Well, that’s just it. Every mes- 
sage is true and real or every message 
is false and void, according to whether 
or no you have the power to receive it. 
I receive fairies; your uncle doesn’t.” 

Herbert laughed. “I should think 
he doesn’t!” he said. 

“He might in time,” said the Profes- 
sor musing. 

Herbert shook his head. 

“The things of this world that most 
of us delight in—excepting food, of 
which he is, or has been, an excellent 
' receiver—but the main things of life, 
beauty, love, poetry, drama, don’t in- 
terest Robert Forshaw. 

“Isn’t it sad?” continued Herbert, his 
eyes full of pity. “Of course I envy 
him all his wealth and power and abil- 
ity, but he doesn’t see things as I do-— 
as we do.” 

“You are right, as we do—out of 
business hours, but only out of busi- 
ness hours, remember. Now, I dare 
say if your uncle was here he wouldn't 
notice that portrait on the mantelpiece, 
and would not see that it was a very 
pretty woman’s face.” 

“He didn’t. I put it there for him 
to see,” said Herbert blushing. 

“Ah!” said the Professor, smiling en- 
thusiastic foolishness from ear to ear, 
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and with a tear of joy rolling along his 
nose. “Then she has rung you up on 
the bell of your heart, eh?” 

“Yes,” said the youth, leaning on the 
mantelpiece and gazing into the bro- 
mide reproduction of her eyes and read- 
ing wonderful messages there. 

“And you were there when she 
rang?” 

“I have always been there.” 

“Hm! Line engaged then, 
asked the Professor. 

“For ever, I hope.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it. You are not 
a bad fellow, and I like the girl.” 

“She is a country-woman of yours, 
Professor.” 

“I knew it. 
isn’t it?” 

“Why, how on earth——” 

“Her father was at college with me. 
He’s a High Church parson at Llianfi- 
hangel.” 

“Yes,” said Herbert, rather sadly. 
“It’s a very poor living, only a hundred 
and twenty a year.” 

“And that’s more than ten pound per 
annum per head on the congrega- 
tion.” 

“How curious you should know her— 
and I’m sure you like her,” said Her- 
bert ardently. 

“She is more to me than you can im- 
agine, Herbert. Had I had my heart's 
desires I might have had my friend’s 
good fortune; but I do not envy him, 
for it is her happiness.” 

The Professor cut short his musings 
with a shrug and a sigh. 

“Have you told your uncle yet?” he 
asked. 

“Not yet,” said Herbert. 

“The sooner the better,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“It 


eh?" 


It’s Connie Roberts, 


is very difficult,” sighed the 


young man, “my uncle does not under- 
stand these things; and then he has 
ambitions for me—quite absurd ambi- 
tions that I can never fulfil.” 

“One never knows what une can do 
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till one is in it,” said the Professor con- 
templatively. 

“In what?” asked Herbert. 

“I was thinking of bunkers at the 
moment,” apologized the Professor; 
“but life is much the same thing—it is 
full of sand.” 

“That’s why the walrus and the car- 
penter wept, perhaps,” laughed Her- 
bert. “But, oh! if I had my uncle's 
wealth and abilities!” 

“Well, tell him all about it whilst 
you are in Wales. He wants an ap- 
petite and envies you, and you want a 
wife and envy him. There’s work 
for fairies for you, indeed! But there 
are plenty of appetites and wives in 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Their Hearts’ Desires. 


Wales, which is the home of all good 
things. Ten thousand dragons! my 
boy, it is after one o'clock! I wish I 
were going with you.” 

And with a hearty shake of the hand 
the Professor bundled out into the 
street. 

And he said to himself, as he walked 


along Oxford Street humming “Land | 


of My Fathers,” that he knew exactly 
how it would all happen; but then, he 
was a bard-—though the short-sighted 
Metropolitan policeman who watched 
his westward course had more than a 
suspicion that he might be an offence 
under the Licensing Acts. 


(To be concluded.) 
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It is interesting to note the unthink- 
ing docility with Which people ‘will 
echo and re-echo a catchword or a 
cant phrase, concerning any author, 
which has sufficient substratum of 
truth to render it current and plausi- 
ble. The bleat of the “Cotswold 
lions” has sounded its aggravating 
chorus now for many years to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Thomas Hardy is a cynic 
and a misanthrope and a_ pessimist; 
we expect almost any day to hear him 
referred to as “the well-known pessi- 
mist” by innocent frequenters of pub- 
lic libraries—the fact being that a fair 
proportion of those who moisten and 
apply the ready-made label would be 
hard put to it to explain the difference 
between a pessimist and a _ taxider- 
mist. For an author to be a pessimist 
it is not enough that he should deal 
with the darker side of life: he must 
show that his own personal feeling is 
inclined in that direction, and there is 
a detachment about Mr. Hardy’s work 
which does not warrant such a conclu- 
sion; it renders him almost an ideal 


vaconteunr—a teller of tales, who leaves 


the reader to form his own opinions. 
In Mr. William Archer's “Real Conver- 
sations” we find Mr. Hardy expresses 
himself clearly on the point; “I  be- 
lieve,” he says, “that a good deal of 
the robustious, swaggering optimism 
of recent literature is at bottom cow- 
ardly and insincere. “My pes- 
simism, if pessimism it be, does not 
involve the assumption that the world 
is going to the dogs, and that Ahriman 
is winning all along the line. On the 
contrary, my practical philosophy is 
distinctly meliorist.” It is too often 
forgotten that he has given us some 
idylls, such as “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” wherein scarcely any sorrow 
enters, and that the happy ending is 
by no means unknown in his books. 
We are free to admit, on the other 
hand, that in the depiction of the som- 
bre contigurations of life, its predica- 
ments, its tangled threads, its spoiled 
patterns, lies Mr. Hardy's strength; 
and often if it were not for the humor 
and the play of fancy which inter- 
sperse his gloomier scenes the heart- 
break of it all would be well-nigh in- 
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tolerable. The pressure of events that 
are merely related can accumulate re- 
lentlessly when the manner of their 
relation is so austere and incisive; who 
ean forget the gradual overwhelming 
of hapless “Tess” by the flood of cir- 
cumstance? Then Mr. Hardy has an- 
other power which he shares with few 
—the faculty of calling into his service 
things insensate, outside the sphere of 
humanity, and investing them with a 
strange and prodigious significance; 
trees and clouds, rain and sunshine, 
night and morning, are deflected from 
their normal course and informed with 
a mood, a meaning, that urges his 
characters on or works in subtle con- 
nection with them at critical points in 
their careers. The surprising part of 
this potent descriptive gift is that it is 
employed so deliberately and with 
such putient precision of detail that in- 
spiration seems lacking; more often 
than not it is by sheer aggregation 
that the emotions of Nature are 
sounded, and grafted into the acts of 
these Wessex men and women. ‘The 
method is the antithesis of Ruskin’'s 
effiorescent language; it has none of 
the tenderness of Richard Jefferies’ 
earthward pen; yet how it sets the 
stage for the actors! No one who has 
once read “The Return of the Native” 
can fail to remember how wonderfully 
the whole narrative is haunted by the 
melancholy expanse of Egdon Heath. 
On the very first page we feel a pre- 
sentiment that it will be a dominant 
factor; in the twilight “the hollow 
stretch of whitish cloud shutting out 
the sky was as a tent which had the 
whole heath for its floor”: 


Looking upwards, a_ furze-cutter 
would have been inclined to continue 
work; looking down, he would have 
decided to finish his faggot and go 
home. The face of the heath by its 


mere complexion added half an hour to 
evening; it could in like manner re- 
tard the dawn, sa@@en noon, anticipate 
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the frowning ¢f storms scarcely gen- 
erated, and intensify the opacity of a 
moonless midnight to a cause of shak- 
ing and dread. . . . The sombre stretch 
of rounds and hollows seemed to rise 
and meet the evening gloom in pure 
Sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness 
as rapidly as the heavens precipitated 
it. And so the obscurity in the air 
and the obscurity in the land closed 
together in a black fraternization, to- 
wards which each advanced half-way. 
The place became full of a watchful 
intentness now; for when other things 
sank brooding to sleep, the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and lis- 
ten. Every night its Titanic form 
seemed to await something; but it had 
waited thus, unmoved, during so many 
centuries, through the crises of so 
many things, that it could only be im- 
agined to await one last crisis—the 
final overthrow. 


The first glimpse of the heroine 
comes as she stands tensely watching 
for her lover and listening to the wind: 


Throughout the blowing of these 
plaintive November winds that note 
bore a great resemblance to the ruins 
of human song which remain to the 
throat of fourscore and ten. It was a 
worn whisper, dry and papery, and it 
brushed so distinctly across the ear 
that, by the accustomed, the materia! 
minutiz in which it originated could 
be realized as by touch. It -was the 
united products of infinitesimal vege- 
table causes, and these were neither 
stems, leaves, fruit, blades, prickles, 
lichen, nor moss. They were the 
mummied heath-bells of the past sum- 
mer, originally tender and purple, now 
washed colorless by Michaelmas rains, 
and dried to dead skins by October 
suns. .. . One inwardly saw the infin- 
ity of these combined multitudes, and 
perceived that each of the tiny trum- 
pets was seized on, entered, scoured, 
and emerged from by the wind as thor- 
oughly as if it were as vast as a crater. 


The chapter in “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” entitled “The Gurgoyle: Its 
Doings,” contains a marvellous bit of 
this uncannily accurate description: 
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It was too human to be called a 
dragon, too impish to be like a man, 
too animal to be like a fiend, and not 
enough like a bird to be called a grif- 
fin. This horrible stone entity was 
fashioned as if covered with a wrin- 
kled hide; it had short, erect ears, eyes 
starting from their sockets, and its 
fingers and hands were seizing the cor- 
ners of its mouth, which they thus 
seemed to pull open to give free pas- 
sage to the water it vomited... . Pres- 
ently the gurgoyle spat. In due time a 
small stream began to trickle through 
the seventy feet of aerial space be- 
tween its mouth and the ground, which 
the water-drops smote like duck-shot in 
their accelerated velocity. When the 
rain fell in a steady and ceaseless tor- 
rent the stream dashed downward in 
volumes. .. . The base of the liquid 
parabola has come forward from the 
wall, has advanced over the plinth 
mouldings, over a heap of stones, over 
the marble border, into the midst of 
Fanny Robin’s grave. ... The rich 
tawny mould was stirred into motion, 
and boiled like chocolate. The water 
accumulated and washed deeper down, 
and the roar of the poo] thus formed 
spread into the night as the head and 
chief among other noises of the kind 
created by the deluging rain. The 
flowers so carefully planted by Fanny’s 
repentant lover began to move and 
writhe in their bed. The winter-vio- 
lets turned slowly upside-down, and be- 
came a mere mat of mud. Soon the 
snowdrop and other bulbs danced in 
the boiling mass like ingredients in a 
eauldron. Plats of the tufted species 
were loosened, rose to the surface, and 
floated off, 


With the contrast between this gcrue- 
some picture and Tess Durbeyfield’s 
first view of the Valley of the Great 
Dairies we must finish our glance at 
this phase of Mr. Hardy’s art: 


It was intrinsically different from 
the Vale of Little Dairies, which, save 
during her disastrous sojourn at Trant- 
ridge, she had exclusively known till 
now. The world was drawn to a 
larger pattern here. The enclosures 
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numbered fifty acres instead of ten, the 
farmsteads were more extended, the 
groups of cattle formed tribes here 
about; there only families. . 

The bird’s-eye perspective before her 
was not so luxuriantly beautiful, per- 
haps, as that other one which she knew 
so well; yet it was more cheering. It 
lacked the intensely blue atmosphere 
of the rival vale, and its heavy soils 
and scents; the new air was clear, 
bracing, ethereal. The river itself, 
which nourished the grass and cows 
of these renowned dairies, flowed not 
like the streams in Blackmoor. Those 
were slow, silent, often turbid; flowing 
over beds of mud into which the incau- 
tious wader might sink and vanish un- 
awares. The Froom waters were clear 
as the pure River of Life shown to the 
Evangelist, rapid as the shadow of a 
cloud, with pebbly shallows that prat- 
tled to the sky all day long. 


In the majority of novels scenery 
matters little; its description is often 
too obviously introduced as a form of 
padding out weak situations, and it af- 
fects neither the action nor the char- 
acters. In those under consideration 
it is inseparable from either, and can- 
not be in the smallest degree 
“skipped”; it sets the keynote of the 
story, round which the dreams and de- 
sires, the passions and pains of human 
beings harmonize and modulate in 
varying complementary chords—often 
fluctuating into discords, the resolu- 
tion of which is inaudible, lost in the 
outer silence and shadows. 

From this generalization one or two 
books must be omitted—“The Trum- 
pet-Major,” for instance, where the 
scenery is more the casual] accompani- 
ment, beautifully suggested, but not 
an integral part of the story. In one 
sense this book is the least satisfac- 
tory of the Wessex novels, for it is im- 
possible to avoid a feeling that sweet 
Anne Garland, fairest of millers’ 
daughters, deserves a better fate than 
to be mated with Bob Loveday, who 
treats her so shabbily, and, like the 
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legendary sailor, falls a ready victim 
to any woman's wiles as soon as ever 
he steps ashore from his voyages. 
John, the steadfast soldier, we con- 
clude irresistibly, would have made 
her happier; and as the suspense is 
kept up to the very last, the disap- 
pointment comes upon the reader sud- 
denly and rather keenly. Bob, we 
maintain, in direct opposition to one or 
two treatises on Mr. Hardy’s work 
that have amazed us by their inepti- 
tude, is not one of the most successful 
characters. Considered as a_ story, 
this book seems to need the cohesion 
and dramatic power which are so 
prominently displayed in many of the 
others; but this drawback is counter- 
balanced by its intense interest and 
skill as a vivid picture of the days 
when “there were two arch-enemies of 
mankind—Satan, as usual, and Bouna- 
parte, who had sprung up and eclipsed 
his elder rival altogether.” Few of 
Mr. Hardy’s romances, he himself ac- 
knowledges, are so founded on fact— 
on actual occurrences—as this one; but 
in all the novels we have that sublima- 
tion of the general into the typical, 
that expression of the type in the con- 
versation and actions of a few, which 
is only possible in the careful and tire- 
less hands of a literary master. Take, 
for an example of this peculiar adroit- 
ness, the inimitable rustics of Wessex. 
The dull man is not always a fool, 
neither is he necessarily a failure; 
were we, however, to meet some ef 
these natives in the flesh we should 
probably find them extremely uninter- 
esting and tedious at first. But frater- 
nize with them—in the porch of the 
village hostelry, at merry-makings, af- 
ter church, when and where you will— 
and often a kind of subtle, shrewd 
foolishness comes to the surface which 
could be reproduced by no ’prentice 
hand. Again and again Mr. Hardy 
seizes it unerringly with signal effect. 
Listen to the residents of Egdon chaf- 
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fing each other round the bonfire; they 
have agreed that “Get out of my sight, 
you slack-twisted, slim-looking fool!” 
is rather a hard way of saying “No” 
to a man’s proposal of marriage: 


“. . . But even that might be over- 
come by time and patience, so as to 
let a few gray hairs show themselves 
in the hussy’s head. How old be you, 
Christian?” 

“Thirty-one last tatie-digging, Mister 
Fairway.” 

“Not a boy—not a boy. Still, there’s 
hope yet.” 

“That’s my age by baptism, because 
that’s put down in the great book of 
the judgment-day that they keep down 
in the church vestry; but my mother 
told me I was born some tinreafore I 
was christened.” 

* Ah!” 

“But she couldn’t tell when, to save 
her life, except that there was no 
moon.” 

“No moon; that’s bad. Hey, neigh- 
bors, that’s bad for him?” 

“Yes, ‘tis bad,” said Grandfer Can- 
tle, shaking his head. 

“Mother know’d ‘twas no moon, for 
she asked another woman that had an 
almanac, as she did whenever a boy 
was born to her, because of the saying, 
‘No moon, no man,’ which made her 
afeard every man-child she had. Do 
ye really think it serious, Mister Fair- 
way, that there was no moon?” 

“Yes; ‘No moon, no man.’ “Tis one 
of the truest sayings ever spit out. 
The boy never comes to anything that’s 
born at new moon. A bad job for thee, 
Christian, that you should have showed 
your nose then of all days in the 
month.” 

“I suppose the moon was terrible 
full when you were born?” said Chris- 
tian, with a look of hopeless admira- 
tion at Fairway. 

“Well, ‘a was not new,” Mr. Fairway 
replied, with a disinterested gaze. 


Then there is the chatter of the old 
maltster in “Far From the Madding 
Crowd”—perhaps the country people 
in this delightful book are the best of 
all: 
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“Father's so old that ’a can’t mind 
his age, can ye, father? And he’s 
growed terrible crooked, too, lately,” 
Jacob continued, surveying his father's 
figure, which was rather more bowed 
than his own. “Really, one may say 
that father there is three-double.” 

“Crooked folk will last a long while,” 
said the maltster, grimly, and not in 
the best humor. 

“Shepherd would like to hear the 
pedigree of yer life, father—wouldn't 
ye, shepherd?” 

“Ay, that I should,” said Gabriel, 
with the heartiness of a man who had 
longed to hear it for several months. 
“What may your age be, malter?” The 
maltster cleared his throat in an ex- 
aggerated form for emphasis, and elon- 
gating his gaze to the remotest point 
of the ashpit said, in the slow speech 
justifiable when the importance of a 
subject is so generally felt that any 
mannerism must be tolerated in get- 
ting at it, “Well, I don’t mind the year 
I were born in, but perhaps I can 
reckon up the places I’ve lived at, and 
so get it that way... .” 


He “reckons them up” lengthily, and 
then puts the triumphant question, 
“How much is that?’ 


“Hundred and seventeen,” chuckled 
another old gentleman, given to mental 
arithmetic and little conversation, who 
had hitherto sat unobserved in a cor- 
ner. 

“Well, then, that’s my age,” said the 
maltster, emphatically. 

“Oh, no, father!” said Jacob. “Your 
turnip-hoeing were in the summer, and 
your malting in the winter of the same 
years, and ye don't ought to count 
both halves, father.” 

“Chok’ it all! I lived through the 
summers didn’t I? That's my ques- 
tion. I suppose ye'll say next I be no 
age at all to speak of?” 

“Sure we shan't,”’ said Gabriel sooth- 
ingly. 

“Ye be a very old aged person, mal- 
ter,” attested Jan Coggan, also sooth- 
ingly. “We all know that, and he 


must have a wonderful talented consti- 


tution to be able to live so long, 
mustn't he, neighbors?” 
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“True, true; ye must, malter, won- 
derful,” said the meeting, unani- 
mously. 

Solomon Longways and his cronies, 
who enliven the pages of “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge”; the dairymaids in 
“Tess,” all in love with Angel Clare; 
the picturesque gatherings in “Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” these, and other 
equally lively passages, we must pass 
by with a mere allusion; they are all 
little well-defined portraits of the bu- 
colic mind, and many of them might 
hold good at the present day in the 
more sequestered districts of Devon 
and Cornwall. Dorset, we fear, is by 
this time too near the centre of civili- 
zation to retain many characters of 
such pristine innocence and rugged ec- 
centricity. 

In the accounts of the Maypole fes- 
tivities, the “skimmity-ride,” the No- 
vember bonfires, and other ancient 
customs and ceremonies which are 
now either extinct or surviving only in 
remote quarters, Mr. Hardy has done 
good service as a historian. The 
scenes are made to live again before 
us, and the chatter of the villagers, 
their quaint, broad comments on local 
affairs, their enthusiasm and inoffen- 
sive egotism, are never-failing sources 
of amusement. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to witness the an- 
nual Whit-Monday practice of 
“Cheese-rollmg” at Cooper's Hill, near 
(jloucester, where between a_ steep 
double line of hilarious humanity the 
round cheeses fiy down the grassy 
slope and split into a hundred pieces 
over the cottage roofs far below; or 
those who have been in the town of 
Helston, Cornwall, on “Flora Day,” 
will appreciate Mr. Hardy’s preserva- 
tion of these pictures, and regret the 
decadence of real folk-song and dance. 
the disappearance of those antiquated 
rejoicings which for unnumbered 
years expended harmlessly the super- 
fluous energy of young and old. Rail- 
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ways, alas, have not been an untainted 
blessing. 

A favorite theme of Mr. H*rdy’s is 
that of the woman established by force 


of circumstance in a slightly lower so-- 


cial position than that which is hers 
by birth or upbringing; or perhaps we 
ought rather to say that of the woman 
of a finer texture of mind and body 
than those with whom she is brought 
into contact day by day; the effect be- 
ing somewhat similar in either case. 
Bathsheba Everdene, the lady sheep- 
rearer and farmer; Eustacia Vye, dark 
and proud and passionate, an exotic 
among the cottagers of Egdon’ Heath, 
ever craving for Paris and a fuller 
life; Lucetta Templeman and Eliza- 
beth-Jane, whose dresses made the 
Casterbridge wprthies stare; Marcia 
Bencomb wandering at the “Gibraltar 
of Wessex” in “The Well-Beloved”; 
and other instances, will occur to our 
readers as exemplifying this friction 
between life and location. In varying 
ways their fates are worked out: to 
happiness through much tribulation, 
as with Bathsheba, or to despair and 
death, as with poor Eustacia after her 
mistaken marriage, drowned in the 
weir-pool at Shadwater; and always 
the adherence of the true artist to 
probability is noticeable, even if we 
rebel—as who can help doing—at 
the pitiable finish of some of the at- 
tempts of these women to find the 
meaning of their existence—their final 
breaking on the wheel of vain desires. 

The mention of the last-named book 
leads us to consider another phase of 
Mr. Hardy’s performance—that repre- 
sented by “Jude the Obscure” and 
“The Well-Beloved.” Here, we feel 
that the author is not treading his 
ground so surely. The grandeur and 


the supreme ironic force of “Tess” are 
wanting in the story of Jude; there 
seems to be a needless insistence upon 
the sordid aspects of passion; its at- 
mosphere seems vitiated with a slight 
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miasma as from incipient decay; there 
is, in spite of its cleverness, an insidi- 
ous lowering of the tone and a clear 
dismissal of the finest qualities of art 
which so lift the previous books above 
the level of the average novelist. As 
for the other volume, it is a truly re- 
markable departure—a study of a man 
who in almost every woman he meets 
searches for the ultimate “Well-Be- 
loved” who shall satisfy his peculiarly 
fastidious heart. To outline the story 
will be sufficient, and we need hardly 
comment on its extraordinary import. 
Jocelyn Pierston, a sculptor of bud- 
ding fame, returns to his home in that 
“singular peninsula that stretches out 
like the head of a bird into the Eng- 
lish Channel.” After his absence 
abroad he finds himself strangely 
stirred by little Avice Caro, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbor: 


To tell the truth, his affection for her 
was rather that of a friend than of a 
lover, and he felt by no means sure 
that the migratory, elusive idealization 
he called his Love, who, ever since his 
boyhood, had flitted from human shell 
to human shell an indefinite number 
of times, was going to take up her 
abode in the body of Avice Caro. 


By page thirteen he has proposed to 
her, however; but on the very next 
page we find “he was full of misgiv- 


ing”: 


He had quite disabused his mind of 
the assumption that the idol of his 
fancy was an integral part of the per- 
sonality in which it had sojourned for 
a long or short while. To his Weil- 
Beloved he had always been faithful: 
but she had had many embodiments. 
. .. Essentially she was perhaps of no 
tangible substance; a spirit, a dream, a 
frenzy, a conception, an aroma, an 
epitomized sex, a light of the eye, a 
parting of the lips. 


Thus he oversets at one blow any idea 
of that sacred, indivisible union of 
body and soul which belongs to love 
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and is ratified in marriage. Poor fel- 
low—“in love” with a “subjective 
phenomenon!” And by page twenty- 
eight the “subjective phenomenon” 
has taken unto itself another female 
shape. Avice fails to keep an ap- 
pointment; and in his walk Jocelyn 
overtakes a woman with a Juno-like 
face, who borrows five pounds from 
him, shares shelter with him in an old 
boat, and allows him to accompany 
her to Budmouth, his arm round her 
waist: 


Somewhere about this time... he 
became conscious of a sensation which, 
in its incipient and unrecognized form, 
had lurked within him from some un- 
noticed moment when he was sitting 
close to his new friend under the ler- 
ret... . It meant a possible migration 
of the Well-Beloved. The thing had 
not, however, taken place; and he went 
on thinking how soft and warm the 
lady was in her fur covering, as he 
held her so tightly; the only dry spots 
in the clothing of either being her left 
side and his right, where they excluded 
the rain by their mutual pressure. 


As they both happened to be bound 
for London, she out of pique at a 
quarrel with her father, he on _ busi- 
ness, they naturally travel up in the 
same compartment; and in the cab 
which conveys them from the station 
he is so convinced that the Well-Be- 
loved has migrated that he bursts out, 
“My queenly darling! Instead of go- 
ing to your aunt's, will you come and 
marry me?” She consents, in order to 
become independent, and they live for 
a few days at an hotel; but a tiff and 
a little sarcasm put an end to that in- 
sarnation of the “phenomenon.” In 
the subsequent years the man follows 
the uncertain gleam, under various 
guises, until it concentrates in a fine 
searchlight upon a lady he meets at 
an evening party. Unfortunately he 
hears news of the death of Avice, “the 
only woman he had never loved,” and 








the fickle illumination fades—for the 
Well-Beloved has flown to the astral 
sphere,,ind Avice haunts him from 
the skies! He takes train to the West 
in time to see her funeral and brood 
awhile at her grave, but happens to 
glimpse Avice’s daughter (Avice had 
married) through the windows of a 
house where she is a servant, and, 
presto!—there is no need to tell what 
happened. Immediately he transfers 
his residence to her neighborhood, and 
discovers that though he is forty and 
she twenty he wishes to marry her. 
But, to his utter astonishment, she 
confesses that she also suffers from 
the same complaint: 


What I see in one young man for a 
while soon leaves him and goes into 
another yonder, and I follow, and then 
what I admire fades out of him and 
springs up somewhere else; and so I 
follow on, and never fix to one. I 
have loved fifteen a’ready! 


This naturally upsets his programme. 
Later, Avice the second, having fallen 
in loye, pro tem., with semeone for- 
bidden, is anxious to get away for a 
time, and Pierston takes her to Lon- 
don as a servant in his flat. He still 
asks her to marry him, whereupon 
she says she is already secretly mar- 
ried to a quarryman at home, but sep- 
arated through the usual incompatibil- 
ity; he then escorts her back and 
brings about a reconciliation. Twenty 
more years pass by. He is sixty-one, 
well-preserved, and, the husband of 
Avice the second having died, he 
comes to England frem Rome pre- 
pared to wed her out of friendship. 
But, alas! her daughter—Avice the 
first’s grand-daughter—passes the 
window, a modern young miss of 
about twenty, trim and pretty, and 
voila Avice the third and a belated 
edition of the Well-Beloved! The 
third Avice he woos somewhat diffi- 
dently, and, by reason of ber moth- 
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er’s wish to see her comfortably set- 
tled, she accepts him. But on the 
eve of the wedding she meets a 
former lover in distress and runs 
away with him; and this lover turns 
out to be the stepson of the Juno be- 
fore-mentioned, who had eloped with 
Pierston long ago. “Juno”—Marcia 
Bencourt—comes to see him about it, 
nurses him through an illness, and 
finally these two old people marry, 
sadly enough, the fervors of youth all 
past, the valley of the shadow not far 
away. 

Knowing so well what Mr. Hardy 
can do, we feel that this sort of thin 
psychological adventure is somewhat 
beneath his talent, and however sin- 
cerely he may have intended the book 
it seems to strike a wrong note. 

In so brief a survey of the Wessex 
novels as this must necessarily be it 
is not possible to enlarge upon many 
aspects of them; it would be interest- 
ing to follow out in detail the story of 
“Tess,” Mr. Hardy’s undoubted mas- 
terpiece, and to see how essentially 
pure her nature was in the face of 
condemnatory facts. It would be too 
broad an assertion to say that Mr. 
Hardy exalts the man and Mr. Mere- 
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dith the woman, but it is justifiable to 
compare the women-characters of the 
two great writers; with the one they 
are so full of suffering, so grimly 
hounded by fate; with the other they 
are so vivacious, so brilliant, so victo- 
rious. With one they are loved for 
their sensuous charm; with the other 
men love them for their spiritual and 
bodily beauty. This is, of course, gen- 
eralization, and they move in different 
spheres; but the comparison is illumin- 
ating and not without profit. 

We have no space to do more than 
mention the short stories, and that 
charming little book, “Two on a 
Tower,” which, as far as we can as- 
certain, is unfamiliar to most of Mr. 
Hardy’s admirers. But we wish, in 
conclusion, that before Mr. Hardy for- 
sakes his fair land of Wessex to em- 
bark ou the construction of epic poetry 
he would give the world a novel—a 
cheerful one—to balance against the 
sadness of “Tess.” The pair would 
then, with the chosen volumes of the 
other two masters, rank among the 
finest and most representative works 
of English literature in the domain of 
fiction. 





“CATTISHNESS.” 


The Bishop of London in a speech 
made recently at one of the Francis 
Holland Schools for Girls urged his 
hearers to avoid “cattishness.” He 
regretted, he said “the ‘catty’ tendency 
current in the drawing-rooms of the 
West End.” Is this tendency on the 
increase? Are the women of the up- 
per classes more “catty” than they 
were? It is a matter for experts; we 
cannot say. We should have thought 
that the great social changes of the 
last few years had led women in the 
direction of other faults. We should 


have imagined that audacity and educa- 
tion had combined to put slyness and 
spite out of fashion. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that the false ap- 
pearance of tolerance which is culti- 
vated to-day may result in an apparegt 
increase of “cattishness.” Women are 
born critical, and their chief interest is 
in character. By nature they are ethi- 
cally minded; consequently they have 
a strong instinct both to praise and to 
condemn. At the same time, they are 


a good deal influenced by fashion, and 
the fashion is against condemnation. It 
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is a thing which we are trying to rele- 
gate to a lower class. A great many 
forces, good and bad, have brought 
about the present state of the social 
mind,—widened sympathies, shaken 
convictions, and an irritable desire to 
throw off all the badges of Puritanism, 
those ornaments of the middle class 
which middle-class Englishwomen 
should wear with pride, in response to 
a wave of social ambition caused by a 
series of social earthquakes, resulting 
in the fall of the aristocratic citadel 
at the top of the social hillk Human 
nature, however, remains unaltered. 
Women still desire to sit in judgment 
in their own particular Court, which is 
society. Efforts to seem extremely 
tolerant, to have heard and seen worse 
than ever we can hear and see again, 
and to have come to the specious con- 
clusion that all people are alike, some- 
times break down.. A harsh sentence 
slips out from among all the softness 
of affectation, and words which would 
seem just and natural in a setting of 
sincerity have a treacherous look sand- 
wiched in among a mass of Brumma- 
gem excuses. 

Again, the Bishop complains that all 
sorts of stories against the characters 
of all sorts of people are believed and 
repeated without evidence. Is this 
more the case than formerly?  Per- 
haps it is; but it has to be remembered 
that where the smaller social scandals 
are concerned it is not so easy to judge 
of evidence as it was. More proof is 
required of unlikely than of likely oc- 
currences. Many things are commonly 
done now, and are therefore believed 
upon hearsay, which would have been 
intrinsically unbelievable thirty years 
ago. Conventions are in process of 
change. The old ones are lightly re- 
garded, the new not yet made law. 
Those vital things which the conven- 
tions protect are endangered; their dan- 
ger is a matter of common gossip. It 
must be remembered, too, that women 


take a far greater pleasure in watch- 
ing social situations than men do. The 
plays within plays which go on before 
their eyes interest them intensely—are 
often their only outside interest—and 
they love telling and hearing. The 
temptation to accept an incident which 
heightens the dramatic effect is great. 
A little too much credulity, and a little 
too much eagerness to pass gossip on, 
earn for many a woman the reputation 
of a “eat.” You cannot expect any per- 
son of lively mind to suppress every- 
thing she hears which is unfavorable to 
her acquaintance. The truth is that 
the dramatic sense has far more than 
“cattishness” to do with scandal. On 
the other hand, this power to extract 
pleasure from the mere look of life is a 
great gift, and one by which men 
greatly benefit. A woman who, hav- 
ing been out of the house all day, came 
home with as little to tell as an ordi- 
nary man would certainly not be a 
charming woman, nor one likely to add 
to the gaiety of homes. 

But whether “cattishness” is com- 
moner or not so common, it cannot be 
denied that there are still plenty of 
“cats.” There is, for instance, the 
young “cat.” She is more amusing and 
less shy than she was. She desires 
very ardently and openly to please, and 
knows that in these days if a girl is 
to be popular she must not sit silent 
and trust to her looks. Rivalry is the 
keynote of modern society. The young 
“cat” is jealous and unashamed. She 
will try to “savage” with her paw the 
person who is about to pass her in the 
race. Then there is another and more 
despicable kind of young “cat,” whose 
knowledge of the inferior side of hu- 
man nature is in an inverse ratio to her 
mental ability. She is very often silly, 
and does not find it very easy to enter- 
tain, but she realizes with a shrewd- 
ness beyond her years that we all have 
a tendency to enjoy the depreciation 
of those we dislike, and dispraise of 
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them wakes in us a sudden interest.. 
Very often she yields to the temptation 
to claim attention by ill-natured re- 
marks, and she appears more deceitful 
than she is, for she has really neither 
friends nor enemies, but simply uses 
one person as materia] to amuse an- 
other. As with cats on four legs, a 
douche of cold water will often keep 
her quiet for a long time, and may even 
eure her for life of her tiresome method 
of self-assertion. Again, there are a 
few “catty” young women who are pos- 
sessed by the spirit of feline humor. 
They play very prettily, and those who 
play with them do not realize till the 
game is over that they have received 
quite a number of slight scratches. 
Little suggestions have been made 
which rankle, little doubts raised which 
depress. As a rule, experience exor- 
cises this “kittenish” devil, but the 
woman who has once given entrance 
to it must reckon with enemies. 
“Cattishness” in elderly persons is, of 
course, incurable. Fierce “cats” and 
comparatively harmless “cats” who 
have attained to mature years are to 
be met and avoided in every social 
milieu. The harmless specimen is by 
far the more frequent. As a rule, 
she is a person who has endeavored to 
conceal a bad temper under a very 
smooth manner. The result is that 
while some of her acquaintance exalt 
her affability, others show the scars of 
her scratches, and tell of the resent- 
ment she has shown behind the backs 
of those who were unaware that they 
had put her out. Here again it is not 
deceit which is at the root of her “cat- 
tishness,” but simply want of self-con- 
trol. She allows crossness to get the 
better of her. The sight of mirth ir- 
ritates her inwardly under her appar- 
ent gentleness. The give-and-take of 
merry boys and girls gets upon her 
nerves. She has not the indulgence 


which most good women have for those 
felicitous follies which pass for wit be- 
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fore we are five-and-twenty. She will 
say in a soft voice something which de- 
stroys the illusion. For the fierce “cat” 
few excuses can be made, unless we 
consider the fact that she is very often 
in pain. When a woman who knows 
how to be very attractive and pleasant, 
who has an able head and a clever 
tongue, allows herself the wicked in- 
dulgence of making her acquaintance 
wince for the fun of seeing their in- 
effectual efforts to hide the smart, or 
their hot-headed, clumsy attempts to 
defend their friends, or their sense of 
shame at not having been quick enough 
or brave enough or unself-conscious 
enough to show fight at all, what can 
be said in her favor? Mercifully, there 
are few such. Yet most people who 
have lived to middle life have seen at 
least one. It is well for human nature 
that in almost every case extenuating 
circumstances can be proved. The 
world has done them some great un- 
kindness,—they owe, or think they owe, 
society some fearful grudge. 

The odd thing is that “cattishness” 
is by no means to be looked for only 
among the worldly. There are some 
“catty” women who are entirely un- 
worldly, who live altogether in the 
things of the mind. Their emotions 
never get the better of their judgment, 
and they discuss their nearest and dear- 
est friends and analyze their motives 
and their characters exactly as though 
they lived in a_ book. Indeed, the 
world is to them a book, a collection of 
biographies. Their criticisms sound 
very unkind, but they themselves are 
not unkind. They never act cruelly. 
Their own autobiographies are in pro- 
cess of careful composition. They 
live by good rules, but they are inhu- 
man. 

It is not only in discussing personal- 
ities that persons show themselves 
“catty”; nor is “cattishness” in any 
real sense confined to women. Who 
does not know some “scratching” talk- 
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ers among his male acquaintance,— 
men who are unfair and spiteful in 
argument, party-spirited “cats” who 
obscure the political issue and stir up 
bad feeling at every turn? There is 
plenty of room for “cattishness” even 
in more abstract matters. The philo- 
sophical and theological “cat” is com- 
mon enough. Luckily for society, 
The Spectator. 
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spiteful men are in danger of harder 
and more direct verbal blows than are 
ever meted out to women. Neither 
sex treats them with any mercy. The 
wonder is that so many go on still in 
their spitefulness. We can think of 
no explanation but that which attrib- 
utes to such persons—nine lives. 





THE IRISH SONG. 


As the stork brings the babies in 
Germany, so the wild swan brings the 
people's songs; though sometimes it is 
a goose. “If you ask who made this 
song,” says a ballad, “the answer is, 
‘Three grey geese and a white one.” 
Or if the song tells of love, the night- 
ingale is its messenger. In England 
we dare not trust to things so transi- 
tory as birds, but to secure a steady 
supply of poetry we endow a Poet 
Laureate. Besides the laurel crown, 
we bestow on him an annual pipe of 
sherry, “to make him sing,” as Plato 
said when, in his model State, he al- 
lowed old men a little wine. We sup- 
port a vast leisured class for minor 
poets too, encouraging them to sing at 
their own expense; and there is Harry 
Lauder, whom we pay a_ hundred 
times more than the Laureate, because 
we like him a hundred times better. 
So, by one form of recompense or an- 
other, we ensure for ourselves the best 
poetry that money can buy. 

But in Ireland the poet's case has 
been a little different. Certainly, her 
poets were always plentiful, and at 
one time they appear to have received 
some support from the upper classes. 
In the part of his “Itinerary” treating 
of Ireland in Elizabethan times, Fynes 
Moryson tells us so:— 


“The wild or mere Irish.” he says, 
“have a generation of poets, or rather 


rhymers, vulgarly called bards, who, 
in their songs, used to extol the most 
bloody licentious men, and no others, 
and to allure the hearers, not to the 
love of religion and civil manners, but 
to outrages, robberies, living as out- 
laws, and contempt of the magistrates 
and King’s laws. Alas! how unlike 
unto Orpheus, who, with his sweet harp 
and wholesome precepts of poetry”’— 
and so on. 


Through Moryson’s English we 
get just that glimpse of the Irish poets 
at a time when, like their country, 
they had fallen from their highest es- 
tute, and were no longer the honored 
singers of national greatness, though 
still welcome in the homes of the sur- 
viving princes of clans because they 
sang of war and daring and defiance 
of the foreign rule. He gives another 
reason for their and influ- 
ence :— 


eyes 


position 


“The mere Irish,” he says, “howso- 
ever they understand not what is truly 
honorable, yet out of barbarous ignor- 
ance are so affected to vain glory, as 
they nothing so much fear the Lord 
Deputy’s anger as the least song or bal- 
lad those rascals might make against 
them, the singing whereof, to their 
reproach, would more have daunted 
them than if a judge had doomed them 
to the gallows.” 


Satire has always remained one of 
the Irish singer’s powers, and “to put 
a song upon you” one of his most terri- 
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ble threats. But the havoc and devas- 
tation that accompanied England's Im- 
perial rule for two and a half centu- 
ries after Elizabeth's accession still 
further reduced the dignity of the 
poets by destroying the great Irish 
houses in which their language could 
be understood. It was thus that the 
Irish singers became in the finest 
sense popular poets, wandering 
through the country with harps that 
led the soul of music in dim _ hovels 
among the bogs and mountains. Like 
the prophets of old, having the com- 
pensation of song, they were often 
blind, and, always in destitution, ‘they 
sang from village to village at other 
people’s expense, as none of our 
minor poets can. The names of one 
or two out of the most distinguished 
have come down to us. Such were 
Carolan, whose harp still lives, and 
Raftery, who was singing a hundred 
years ago, and made this answer to a 
stranger, as Lady Gregory trans- 
lates :— 


I am Raftery the poet, full of hope 
and love; with eyes without light, with 
gentleness without misery. 

Going west on my journey with the 
light of my heart; weak and tired to 
the end of my road. I am now, and 
my back to a wall, playing music to 
empty pockets. 


Such, we suppose, was Hanrahan the 
Red, and, of a later time, Michael 
Moran, who, like Raftery, could not 
see a stim, but sang in Dublin streets 
till just before the Famine, and has 
his place in Mr. Yeats’s “Celtic Twi- 
light.” He it was who made a poem 
on Moses, and a parody on the same 
beginning :— 


In Egypt's land, contagious to the Nile, 

King Pharaoh's daughter went to bathe 
in style. 

She tuk her dip, then walked unto the 
land, 

To dry her Royal pelt, she ran along 
the strand. 
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A bulrush tripped her, whereupon she 
saw 

A smiling babby in a wad o’ straw. 

She tuk it up, and said, with accents 
mild: 

“Tare-and-agers, girls, which av 
owns the child?” 


yez 


But it is seldom that the names of 
the singers have survived. They led 
an obscure and unrecorded life, sing- 
ing their country’s- language, unknown 
to the foreigners who set the fashion 
of polite literature, and haunting the 
cloudy wastes and sunset estuaries 
where the followers of foreign culture 
never cared to penetrate. We know 
little of them beyond the remaining 
words and tunes, which have passed 
into the general heart of their people, 
bringing with them almost the only 
spiritual blessing of existence to the 
poor. They were the three gray birds 
and a white one who made the songs 
of Ireland. Many of those songs, and 
especially of the tunes, were memories 
from older and more splendid times, 
but the true Irish “folk-songs” seem 
chiefly to have arisen in those centu- 
ries of the country’s blackest misery, 
und they ended abruptly as the song 
of a bird when it is shot, in the great 
famine of sixty years ago. As has 
happened in other countries, those who 
cared to preserve them came all but 
too late for their task. It was actually 
during the famine years and the ten 
years after that the fullest collections 
were made, by Dr. George Petrie and 
William Forde. But since then, as is 
well known, the great national work 
has been carried on by a band of pat- 
riots, of whom Dr. Douglas Hyde, An 
Craoibhin Aoibhin, founder of the 
Gaelic League, is chief. 

High as the service of many others 
has been, perhaps, after all, the Irish 
song and music owe most to Dr. P. W. 
Joyce, who has recorded his memories 
from days of boyhood in the Bally- 
houra mountains, far away back be- 
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fore the famine came. He has now 
issued a new collection of nearly a 
thousand unpublished songs and 
dances, about half of them noted down 
by himself, and the remainder by Wil- 
liam Forde and John Edward Pigot. It 
is called “Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs” (Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin, 
and Longmans, London), and is mainly 
a record of the music, especially of 
old reels, jigs, and hornpipes, though 
in some cases the words of the old 
songs are given, and we only wish 
they could have been given in all. 
Even the songs that were composed in 
a kind of English to the old Irish tunes 
are worth preserving, sometimes for a 
charm of feeling, and nearly always 
as a proof how impossible it is for a 
poet to use any tongue but his 
mother’s with complete mastery. 

Dr. Joyce tells us that about 3,000 of 
the Irish airs have now been printed, 
and he can put his hand on as many 
more still in manuscript. It is a great 
heritage for any nation, and a great 
defence for those who are trying to ex- 
clude from Ireland the corruption of 
the English music-halls and the abom- 
ination of the stage Irish songs that 
are thought so funny in London sub- 
urbs. But we cannot here treat of 
the music, beyond noticing that Dr. 
Joyce thinks it is usually taken too 
slow, for he regards its real char- 
acter as rapid and spirited rather than 
melancholy. The Irish music, in fact, 
has both characters, just as the songs 
have both, though scholars and living 
Irish poets have dwelt chiefly on the 
melancholy side. There was nothing 
melancholy in the songs for “hauling 
home the bride’; nor in the adventures 
of Valentine O'Hara, who made a 


great sum of money when he took to 
the road, but “lost it all in a sudden 
death at Tyburn”; nor in the satirical 
ballads such as Moryson had heard of, 
and of which Dr. Joyce gives two ex- 
amples, known to him in boyhood; nor 
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about the songs of splendor that Lady 
Gregory says the old people in Irish 
workhouses love the best—the tales of 
castles with crowns over the doors, 
and lovers’ flights on the backs of 
eagles, and music-loving water- 
witches, and journeys to the other 
world, and sleeps thut last for seven 
hundred years; or, again, in the song 
that Raftery made for a wedding 
feast, when there was not a bit but 
bread and herrings in the house, and 
he made a great song about the grand 
feast they had, and he put every sort 
of thing into the song—all the beef 
that was in Ireland; and he weut to 
the Claddagh, and did not leave a fish 
in the sea. And there was no one at 
all at the wedding; but he brought all 
the bacachs and poor men in Ireland, 
and gave them a pound each. He 
went to bed after, without them giv- 
ing him a drop to drink, as Lady Greg- 
ory also tells in her account of him; 
but he did not mind that, when they 
had not got it to give. 

Or if we want the peculiar passion 
that some people call the Celtic note, 
we have but to turn to the Love Songs 
of Connacht:— 


She is my treasure, oh! she is my 
treasure, the woman of the gray eye, 
she like the rose, a woman who would 
not place a hand beneath my head, 2 
woman who would not go with me for 
gold. 

She is my secret love, oh! she is my 
secret love, a woman who tells me 
nothing, a woman who would not 
breathe a sigh after me, a woman who 
would not for me shed tears. 


Or we may remember once more 
that finest of West Irish songs, called 
“The Grief of a Girl's Heart,” that be- 
gins:— 

O Donall og, if you go across the sea, 
bring myself with you, and do not for- 
got it; and you will have a sweetheart 
for fair days and market days, and the 
daughter of the King of Greece beside 
you at night. 
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It is late last night, the dog was 
speaking of you; the snipe was speak- 
ing of you in her deep marsh. It is 
yor are the lonely bird through the 
woods, and that you may be without 
a mate until you find me. 


When a country possesses such an 
inheritance as this, what wonder if its 
people insist that no one shall enter 

The Nation. 


their national university who is so ig- 
norant of their language as to be ex- 
cluded from its wealth? The wonder 
is that any such regulation should be 
needed or thought of. It would be 
very hard, one supposes, for an Eng- 
lishman who could only speak Danish 
to matriculate in Oxford. 





FLY AND LET FLY. 


[ It has recently been pointed out by lawyers that . . . .” am English- 
man’s property extends upwards to the skies.’""—Major B. Baden- Powell 


in “The National Review. 


“ Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad celum.”— Old Maxim.) 
Years ago when the Brothers Wright 
Were babies tucked into cots at night, 
I laid out several thousand pounds 
On a country house with extensive grounds, 
All this is mine, but I wish I knew 
If I own the adjacent Central Blue? 


Oh, in the looming by-and-by, 

When even Cody has learnt to fly, 

Will air-hogs, dodging the winged police, 
Clatter and honk like migrant geese, 

And ram each other, and smash in two, 
And the bits annihilate me and you? 


Will topers, homing when night is gray, 
Lurch and perch on my roof till day? 
Matrons, flocking from “magic sales,” 
Drop, with a flop, their “costly bales”? 
Pairs in parachutes bill and coo, 

The coy maid flutter, the swain pursue? 


Will clamorous flights of Unemployed 
Come streaking over the azure void? 
If Votes for Women are still to gain, 
Will Christabel charter an aeroplane, 
And load it up with a lively crew 
From the National Women’s 8.P.U.? 


Must I cower and hide my spoons 

From burglars hovering in balloons? 
Must I see sky-terriers riot 

Over my coverts’ hallowed quiet? 

No! If the Latin maxim ’s true, 

If the ground is mine, then the air is, too, 
And the shooting rights therein. Hooroo! 


Punch. 
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THE RED SPECTRE IN FRANCE. 


Once again the French bourgeois 
feels a premonitory shiver; once more 
he glances about him anxiously, and 
even whispers ominous words like Rev- 
olution and Commune. The First of 
May is approaching, and M. Chose, 
that careful householder, with money in 
the bank, with Rentes and other invest- 
ments, perhaps with a pension or an- 
nuity, it maybe with daughters requir- 
ing a dot—M. Chose, with so many de- 
sirable things to lose, is distinctly nerv- 
ous. For Labor, Socialism, and re- 
ealcitrant minor Officialism 
loudly about what they mean to do, 
and the propertied classes are not sure 
that there may not be a good deal in 
these menaces. They have an object- 
lesson which has hardly been estimated 
at its real value on this side of the 
Channel. The postal strike was re- 
garded chiefly as an episode that 
caused considerable inconvenience and 
loss to English traders doing business 
with France. But there was a great 
deal more in it than that, as all French- 
men know. It was for one thing a 
painfully instructive demonstration of 
the fact that the horde of public ser- 
vants in France has the rest of the na- 
tion more or less at its mercy. A few 
clerks, telegraphists, and letter-sorters 
quarrelled with a perhaps arbitrary 
and ill-tempered chief, and in the 
twinkling of an eye France lay paral- 
yzed as if under an enchanter’s wand. 
Throughout the departments, and as 
far away as Biskra on the edge of the 
African desert, communication was 
suspended; letters could not be deliv- 
ered or received; the provinces were 
cut off from the centre and one another 
almost as completely as if a fleet of 
foreign airships had suddenly taken 
possession of Paris. That was strik- 


ing enough. What was worse perhaps 
was the surrender of the Government. 


vapor 


For such the settlement really was; the 
compromise was a farce; none of the 
ringleaders was punished; and the au- 
thorities could not even venture to dis- 
miss the officials who, the morning af- 
ter the strike ended, issued a manifesto 
of defiant and almost _ treasonable 
abuse. If ever there was a Cadmeean 
victory it was that which the Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs chose to as- 
sert that it had gained over its own 
disobedient servants. 

The leaders of the labor unions do 
not share the illusion. They know that 
the black-coated proletariat prevailed 
over the forces of authority and the 
moral] prestige of the Republic. How 
much more, then, the power of the pro- 
letariat in blouse and fustian? Or bet- 
ter still, the two in combination? They 
know that the great majority of their 
clients have for years been sedulously 
trained to revolutionary socialism. 
Such is the faith that has superseded 
those others which the urban workman 
in France has abandoned. He does 
not believe in the Church; he does not 
believe in the Christian religion; the 
old ethical sanctions have lost their 
meaning for him; the Republican con- 
stitution is a mere device for maintain- 
ing the predominance of the propertied 
classes. His creed is summed up in a 
furious hostility towards “capitalism,” 
a conviction that society as it exists 
must be destroyed and reconstructed 
solely in the interests of Labor. This 
doctrine has been disseminated broad- 
cast for years, and it has led to demon- 
strations of more or less turbulence 
about the First of May. But the “syn- 
dicates” were scattered and disunited, 
and it was not difficult for the forces 
of order to cope with them. Now the 
energetic M. Pataud, the “strike king.” 
and other militant agitators, have 
learnt the lesson of combination, and 
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they are busy explaining to their fol- 
lowers that it would really be a quite 
simple affair to reduce the State to 
subjection by an extension of the meth- 
ods adopted by the postal insurgents. 
Three or four bodies of workmen and 
employés acting together could plunge 
France into anarchy and impotence. 
The electric light men could wrap 
every great city in darkness; the 
railway servants could block all the 
trains, so that the Government could 
not move troops; the telegraphists and 
telephonists could inhibit the nerve-cen- 
tres of the nation; other classes could 
interrupt the water-supply and -the 
food-supply of the towns. And in the 
midst of this confusion the four hun- 
dred thousand members of the Conféd- 
ération Générale du Travail might “‘de- 
scend into the streets” of Paris, and 
have the Government and the Cham- 
bers at their mercy. Not in 1792, nor 
in 1848, nor in 1871, was the Adminis- 
tration more hampered than it would 
be if it had to fight the Red Terror un- 
der such conditions as these. 

It sounds fantastic; but the French 
bourgeoisie, mindful of their own his- 
tory, do not like the fancy. They call 
upon the Government to deal sternly 
and promptly with all law-breakers and 
promoters of violence; but they do not 
in reality trust the Government much 
more than the workmen themselves. 
“Parliamentarism” has never suited the 
Gallic temperament, and it has done 
nothing to inspire confidence in recent 
years among the reflective conservative 
classes, who see that it has piled up 
taxation while allowing the national 
defences to fall into a condition of pert- 
lous weakness; that it has made one 
concession after another to the Social- 
ists without rendering them in the 
smallest degree less extravagant or less 
discontented. The Minister of Labor, 
like his prototype at our Local Govern- 
ment Board, is optimistic and professes 
not to be in the least alarmed by indus- 
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trial combinations; politicians like 
M. Viviani and Mr. John Burns are 
naturally anxious to believe in the salu- 
tary moderation of a movement which 
has floated them into office. But M. 
Hervé and M. Pataud are no more will- 
ing than Mr. Grayson or Mr. Will 
Crooks to be satisfied with the conver- 
sion of a Labor leader into a Minister 
The supreme distinction between the 
situation in the two countries is that 
the English Socialists, with one or two 
rabid and discredited exceptions, sti) 
believe in constitutional methods; they 
know that they can gain their victory 
when, and only when, they can per- 
suade a sufficient number of electors 
to ballot for their candidates. In 
France there is no such belief and 
tradition. The revolutionaries do not 
lodge their faith in the voting-urns; 
they do not expect, or indeed desire, 
the social metamorphosis by parliamen- 
tary means. The Will of the People 
is to prevail—that is really the French 
formula of politics—not when it has 
persuaded the Legislature and the Ad- 
ministration, but when it has overawed 
or at least frightened them. And all 
the Conservative elements in French 
society are watching the Government 
and the Chambers to see how far the 
terrorizing process will be allowed to 
go. If the Government can limit it to 
demonstrations or to the ordinary de- 
velopments of an industrial strike, well 
and good. But if it cannot repress 
open violence, attacks on persons and 
property, or the organized coercion of 
society by such methods as have been 
suggested, then the Third Republic 
may slip back into the old familiar rut. 
“If you cannot save us from robbery 
and mob-tyranny” will say all who 
have something to defend and to lose, 
“then let us have somebody who can 
and will.” France is drifting into the 
mood in which it sees itself standing 
between the Commune on the one hand 
and some armed savior of society on 
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the other. That is the chance of the 
ambitious soldier who can take occa- 
sion by the hand; whether he may hap- 
pen to be a young Napoleonic lieuten- 
ant of artillery with a “whiff of grape- 
shot,” or only some mountebank ad- 
venturer with a tame eagle or perhaps 
a showy uniform and a circus-horse. 
Such things have been, and may be 
again. 

They ought not to be, of course, if 
M. Clemenceau and his colleagues re- 
press the first manifestations of an- 
archy with proper energy. But here 
comes in the new element of peril. The 
French regiments and the French po- 
lice corps are drawn from the same 
classes as those they might be required 
to shoot or sabre, and M. Hervé and 
his friends openly exult in the success 
of their anti-militarist and revolution- 
ary prepaganda in the ranks. The 
soldiers, they say, will not fire upon 
their comrades to support a “capitalist” 

The Outlook. 
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State. It is a reasonable deduction 
from the laxity with which the circula- 
tion of seditious and anti-patriotic lit- 
erature has been treated for years past 
by the Third Republic. There is no 
other country in which it would be pos- 
sible to issue with impunity pamphlets 
and broadsheets openly inciting soldiers 
to desert their colors and disobey their 
officers in the presence of the enemy or 
in the face of civil riot. Probably 
when the moment of trial comes disci- 
pline, especially among the peasant- 
conscripts, may prevail against the 
teachings of the treason-mongers, and 
the troops will behave as nearly all 
troops do behave when firmly led and 
peremptorily commanded, But for the 
sake of liberty and social security in 
the great country that stands in the 
van of Western civilization we may 
earnestly hope that the test will not 
have to be made. 
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The Rev. Dr. James Stalker's vol- 
ume on “The Atonement” (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son) contains three lectures 
which the distinguished author deliv- 
ered last October at Inverness. They 
state with moderation, force and clear- 
hess, the conservative view of the 
Atonement, first as based upon the 
New Testament narrative, second as 
related to the teachings and promises 
of the Old Testament, and third, as jus- 
tified by modern thought and experi- 
ence. The subject is one which is 
commanding increasing attention from 
thoughtful minds, and these lectures 
are an important contribution to the 
discussion of it. 


In his volume on “The Laws of 


Friendship, Human and Divine” Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 


College has chosen a high theme and 
has treated it in a reverent and im- 
pressive way. The volume originated 
in a series of lectures delivered at 
Haverford Coliege,—an institution of 
the Friends—but Dr. King has for good 
reasons abandoned the lecture form in 
preparing the volume and has recast 
his thought in a series of brief chap- 
ters. He regards friendship,—tfriend- 
ship with God and man—as the prob- 
lem of life itself, and the expression of 
the highest human experience; and he 
considers here its laws, its basis, its 
manifestations, its standards and its es- 
sential qualities. The Macmillan Co. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s “Random 
Reminiscences of Men and Events,” 
which attracted considerable atteation 
in the course of their serial publication 




















are now published in a volume by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. They are a 
curious jumble of autobiography, hom- 
ily and shrewd observation, with a con- 
siderable admixture of details about 
business transactions, especially in con- 
nection with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the ethics of which have been 
called in question. Mr. Rockefeller may 
be regarded as an authority when he 
writes upon such themes as “The Diffi- 
cult Art of Getting” and “The Difficult 
Art of Giving” and even those personal 
reminiscences or attempts at self-de- 
fence which are of narrower interest 
have a certain flavor of their own. 


It would be an exaggeration, per- 
haps, to describe Mr. Francis M. 
Finch’s poem “The Blue and the Gray” 
as epoch-making; yet it is true that 
that tender and musical poem, pub- 
lished two years after the close of the 
civil war, sounded the note of reconcili- 
ation which, through the interveuing 
forty-two years we have been trying to 
realize. There should be a welcome 
accordingly for the slender and attrac- 
tive volume “The Blue and the Gray 
and Other Verses” which Henry Holt 
& Co. publish, with a preliminary word 
by Andrew D. White and a portrait of 
the author. There are nearly fifty bits 
of verse in the volume, of varied theme 
and mood,—verses of sentiment, of re- 
ligion, of patriotism, of good-fellow- 
ship, all of them sincere and some of 
them strong and sweet. 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s “The Re- 
organization of our Colleges” discusses 
the subject of its title, but so loose is 
American usage of words that the 
sight of that title will suggest new 
courses of study to one reader; new 
arrangement of studies to another: 
new ways of teaching to another, and 
to still another, a new school year. In 
truth, Mr. Birdseye aims at nothing 
short of remaking the whole college 
and each of its parts. He would en- 
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dow it with au administrative depart- 
ment by which its work should be per- 
meated and controlled, as the work 
of the pork and beef and oil factories 
is controlled, all the various parts be- 
ing co-ordinated, and each contributing 
to the sum of the common good, that is 
increasing the magnitude and improv- 
ing quality of the product. “Landed 
in topsy turveydom,” “scrap heap ed- 
ucation,” “an immense college waste 
heap” are a few of the phrases, which 
he uses in discussing the present state 
of affairs, but before publishing his 
book he submitted it to many persons 
holding responsible positions in col- 
leges and he verified the particulars 
from which he makes general state- 
ments. He is interested in every hour 
of a college career and full of the im- 
portance of the hours not actually em- 
ployed in receiving knowledge from 
professors. These hours constitute 
what he calls the student life depart- 
ment—that is to say the 158 remaining 
in the the 
met his professor—and he justly esti- 
mates them as very important, and 
makes many interesting suggestions in 
regard to them. Any one interested in 
the American college, whether practi- 
cally and personally, or as a spectator 
with a theory, will find Mr. Birdseye 
an awakening writer and there are 
very few who will not find him in- 
structive also. Occasionally he seems 
blind to the obvious, as for instance, 
when he speaks of inquiring into the 
reason why German students com- 
plete the work done by American boys 
in two years less time. The plain, 
simple reason is that there are more 
hours in the day, more days in the 
week, and more weeks in the year 
for the German schoolboy, student, 
teacher and professor than the indul- 
gent American parent will allow his 
offspring to study, or even to spend 
in an institution of learning. The 
American of to-day thinks that he has 


week after student has 
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outgrown Franklin's fable of the cake 
which he could not both eat and pos- 
sess, and is assured that he “will come 
out all right” in spite of such trifles as 
Mr. Birdseye may cou- 
Baker and 


eternal truths. 
vince him to the contrary. 
Taylor Company. 


In “Unleavened Bread,’ Mr. Robert 
Grant dissected the type of woman 
most dangerous to the virtue of the 
United States, the self-deceived and 
selfish hunter of notoriety and power; 
in “The Chippendales,” he makes a 
study of the man most dangerous to 
the honor of the United States, the man 
astute enough to win wrongly without 
playing false, and to make good men 
despair and bad men hope by his mis- 
chievous but unpunishable victories, 
and the second study is as good as the 
first, and perhaps a little better, as it 
is less savage in intensity. Blaisdell, 
the plausible, self-possessed, self-made 
man is not the hero; that post is re- 
served for a simple, honest gentle- 
man, the son of a soldier, but Chippen- 
dale on the spindle side, and imbued 
with all the Chippendale traditions of 
uprightness and refusal to compromise, 
and having an added rigidity due to 
awkwardness and a sterile imagina- 
tion. The story of his wooing is the ro- 
mance of the book, and, as it is pro- 
longed for fifteen years, one generation 
of Chippendales has time to mature 
and another to decay before the end 
comes, and in both every individual 
suffers or deteriorates because of the 
influence of Blaisdell. There is noth- 
ing melodramatic in the sequence of 
events and conditions, no mystic proph- 
ecy drawing irresistibly to fulfilment, 
no violent catastrophe, no actual ruin 
or disgrace, but the subtle bad infiu- 
ence is always perceptible to the 
reader, and is always felt by the hero 
who at last becomes able to prove its 
existence to the heroine. The success- 


ful financier is no new villain in fiction, 
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but the financier of this class has re- 
mained unstudied, although as those 
whom he affects and injures belong to 
types much finer and more valuable 
than those victimized by his brethren 
practising rougher methods, he is in- 
finitely more deleterious to public mo- 
rality. To have denoted him truly is 
to have made fiction the servant of 
morality. As for the Chippendales 
themselves, the little group of kinsfolk 
moulded by Boston tradition, the atti- 
tude of the reader towards them de- 
pends upon his social experience. If 
he have never met their like, whether 
in Boston or in any other city with so- 
cial traditions, he will possibly find 
them ridiculous; if he belong to a lower 
but self-respecting grade of society, he 
will rebel against the fate of extinction 
which comes upon them as the old or- 
der changes, giving place to new; if he 
be of the snobs, snobbish, he will hate 
them furiously; in any case he will 
probably admit that they are truly 
presented, both in their words and in 
their deeds. The book abounds in 
such phrases as “the water side of Bea- 
con street,” the “sunny side of Com- 
monwealth avenue,” introduced into 
the Boston vocabulary by one or an- 
other of the novelists who have de- 
scribed the city, and one half guesses 
that Mr. Paul Dudley may be the son 
of that Colonel Paul Dudley last seen 
in the closing chapter of “Katharine 
Morne,” and both of these features add 
to the pleasure of the Boston reader. 
The little touches revealing knowledge 
both of the good and the evil in munic- 
ipal affairs; of the complications in 
church matters; of a score of other as- 
pects give the picture of the city the 
accuracy of a mirrored reflection, and 
make the background equal to the fig- 
ures in merit. A few years will re- 
move both figures and background, but 
outside readers may accept them as 
the actualities of to-day. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 








